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A MIDSHIPMAN’S YARN, 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE U. 8, NAVY, 


THE BRANDYWINE AT ANCHOR, 


In the year 185-, I was appointed past mid- 
shipman in the frigate Brandywine, Captain 
Gruff. That wasn’t his name, but it will 
answer fora better one. Gruff was not the 
best nor the kindest of captains, and had a 
confounded bad habit of snapping up his 
officers, and imposing all manner of disagree- 
able jobs on those ornaments to the profession, 
midshipmen, which wasn’t shipshape, you 
know, nor just the thing, but still, I wont say 
one word against Gruff, even if he did desert 
his flag when it needed his services most. 
He was killed during the war, but it is rather 
a satisfaction to me to know that he died full 
of pluck, because I like to think that any man 
who walked the weather-side of the quarter- 
deck of one of our dashing frigates possessed 
courage and could do some fighting, even if 
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it was in a bad cause, Peace to his ashes! 
May his big oaths be forgotten and forgiven, 
as I certainly forgive him for sending me to 
the mast-head, and keeping me there for six 
hours, one day in December, when we were 
coming on the coast. When ordered down, I 
could not move, my limbs wete so numbed 
with cold, so the topmen put a doutiibow- 
line around me and sent me to the deck, by 
the aid of a pair of top-gallant studding-sail 
halyards, 
The captain was a little frightened when he 
saw my condition, and allowed “tHe doctor to 
put me on the sick list and keep me there 
until we dropped anchor in New York harbor. 
Warm blankets and hot whiskey punch 
brought me around all right, but when I ap- 


peared on deck, ready for duty, the captain 
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merely grunted a salutation and said that I 
must be a weak chicken to get so doubled up 
with alittle cold. “Wonder how he would 
like it?” whispered a brother midshipman. 
“ T'll bet he’d be so cold that all his oaths 
would freeze in his mouth.” 

I did not join the Brandywine until she 
was at anchor in Nantasket Roads, where she 
remained a week, completing her crew list 
and awaiting orders from Washington. At 
last a steamer from Portsmouth came along- 
side and landed on our deck one hundred 
and fifty able and ordinary seamen, prime 
fellows every one, which made our comple- 
ment near four hundred and fifty, all told, men 
and boys, and that was all we wanted. 

On the same day a steam tug came to us 
from Boston, bringing down the captain, half 
a dozen officers, lots of traps, fresh grub, and 


the long-looked-for orders to sail. 

“Pipe all hands to get under way,” said 
the captain, to Lieutenant Davis, who was 
the executive officer of the ship, and then the 
captain dove into his eabin, and the lieuten- 
ant seized his speaking-trumpet, and gave his 
orders. 

The boatswain’s shrill pipes were heard fore 
and aft. The men tumbled up from below— 
the officers went to their stations, and then to 
the music of the fife round went the capstan, 
up came the anchor, the topsails were sheeted 
home and hoisted at the same time, and in 
five minutes after the anchor was hove short 
the Brandywine was headed for Cape Cod, 
with every sail set, from royals to flying-jib, 
and every rope coiled down, and the deck 
cleared as if we were going into action. 

This was the result of discipline, and in mak- 
ing every man responsible for his post. We 
had good discipline on board the old frigate. 


‘In fact, so rigid was it that some fifty of our 


men took French leave while we were station- 
ed up the Mediterranean. They left pay and 
clothes sooner than do their duty under the 
eyes of vigilant officers, who would suffer no 


shirking. 


W, good weather until we entered the 
Gulf Stream, and then we caught rain squalls 
and vigient gales, and in one of the latter oc- 
curred the incident which I am about to 
relate. It had been blowing very heavy all 
the forenoon, but the frigate made good 
weather and did not seem to mind it much. 
We shipped some water, but it was warm and 
harmed no one, so the men did not shrink 


from a wet jacket. 


Towards afternoon the gale increased and 


an ugly sea was kicked up. We reduced 
sail until the ship was under a close-reefed 
main-topsail, fore-topmast-staysail and fore 
and main spencers, which we had improvised 
for the purpose of keeping the frigate steady 
in the heavy cross sea that was raging. But 
the wind increased to a furious gale, and just 
as the captain was looking anxiously towards 
the main-topsail, and debating in his own 
mind if it had not better be clewed up and an 
attempt made to furl it, when the question 
was settled, With a report that sounded like 
thunder the sail tore itself from the bolt-ropes 
and was soon lost to view in the thick clouds 
to the leeward. 

“Let the topmen lay aloft and save the 
pieces,” said the captain. 

Up sprang the men, in obedience to orders, 
but just as Sam Adams, the second captain of 
the maintop, as smart a seaman as ever han- 
dled an earring, reached the lee yard-arm 
the remnants of the sail struck him full upon 
the head, wound around his neck and the 
next moment poor Sam was torn from the 
yard and hurled far from the ship, into the 
surging water to the leeward. 

“ Man overboard!” was the renee cry, 
from all parts of the ship. 

Then discipline told. Hundreds of eyes 
glanced towards the boats, but there was no 
confusion or noise, except the howling of the 
wind and the groaning of the spars and ship, 
as the waves struck us with the force of trip 
hammers. 

“ Shall we attempt to lower a boat, sir?” 
asked Lieutenant Davis, anxious to make an 
effort to save poor Sam. 

“Can a boat live for a moment in sucha 
sea as this?” demanded the captain, not quite 
as stern as ever. 

“No sir, the best life-boat that was ever 
built could not live for a moment in such 
weather as this,” Mr. Davis replied. 

We threw over a life-buoy, and anxiously 
watched fora glimpse of poor Sam, but we 
never saw him after he struck the water. He 
must have been stunned or killed, and sunk 
at once, 

For a few minutes we looked at each other 
with gloomy faces, but we had little time to 
meditate. Sharp and quick orders came from 
the quarter-deck. 

“Aloft, topmen, and send down royal and 
topgallant yards, royal and topgallant masts 
and in with the flying jib-boom. 

Away went the men with a will, and for 
the time poor Sam was forgotten. 
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Down came the yards and masts with arush 
and the ship was eased, but only for a short 
time. Wind and waves continued to increase, 
and at last it was determined to put the frigate 
before the wind, for old ocean came on board 
of us most too profusely. 

The helm was put up, the after yards 
squared in, the ship payed off, and at last was 
scudding before the gale with just canvas 
enough to keep the frigate steady. As the wind 
died away we made sail, got up a new main- 


topsail, and bent it, and the next morning we 
left the Gulf Stream far astern, and with good 
weather and a fair wind shaped our course 
for the Mediterranean. ~ 

Poor Sam’s death was long talked of, but 
the gayety of foreign cities ultimately made 
us forget him. Since then I have seen many 
men killed and wounded by the hands of those 
who were messmates on board the Brandy- 
wine, but I trust that such fratricidal work is 
ended forever. 


MAN OVERBOARD! 


All fishermen, whether amateurs or pro- 
fessionals, have had some experience in mus- 
sels, and know the difficulty in obtaining 
them for bait. The common salt-water mus- 
sel is from one and a half to two inches long, 
and an inch broad, of a greenish black color 
externally, and purplish and bluish white 
within. They are eaten to a considerable 
extent in Europe, and thousands of bushels 
are annually obtained for food and bait for 
deep sea-fishing, affording employment to 
hundreds of women and children, especially 
along the Frith of Forth, in Scotland. The 
New England mussel is considered by many 
as belonging to the above species. It is used 
by some persons for food, but is principally 
employed for bait and manure. It is some- 
times found in deep water, and fastens itself 
very firmly to rocks, from which it is torn in 
great numbers during violent storms. It is 


more or less distorted, and has seaweed or 
some other parasite attached to it. It makes 
excellent bait for cod, haddock, and other 
deep sea fishes, but is very difficult to obtain 
when wanted, if the tide is high. It attaches 
itself with great tenacity to rocks and spiles, 
and frequently to the bottom of ships that 
have not been much used, or that have been 
lying at anchor in deep harbors. The latter 
formations are called Barnacles, and we give 
an illustration of them in our engraving on 
page 429. Sometimes they accumulate so 
rapidly on the bottom of vessels, clinging 
to the copper or wood work, that a ship’s 
progress is much impeded, and she can barely 
crawl along, like alame man. Nothing can 
loosen their hold but a vigoroug application 
of scrapers and scrubbing brushes. 

The difficulty of obtaining mussels for bait 
has lately induced the English and Scotch to 
grow them, on a plan somewhat similar to 
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that on which oysters are raised in this 
country, though the method was derived more 
directly from the.French who are largely en- 
gaged in the culture of mussels, in the bay of 
Aiguillon. 

The manner in which mussels are cultivated 
is as follows: Hurdles are made according to 
the design given on page 430, and are planted 
in the water so that the mussels may attach 
themselves to them. The hurdles are the 
invention of one Walton, who was ship- 
wrecked in an Irish vessel in the Bay of 
Aiguillon. There are in the bay.about five 
hundred hurdles, which contain each from 
four to five hundred layers of mussels, each 
layer weighing about three hundred pounds. 


perhaps by some hearty, boisterous games. 
At Christmas-times and on other festivals 
there will be high revelry, with mummers and 
waits and the deep wassail-bowl. But gen- 
erally the curfew-bell, which rings at dark, 
gives the signal for covering the fires, barring 
the doors and dispersion to bed. This im- 
portant article of furniture lies ina recess, 
called the bedstead, or place of the bed. The 
bed is simply a sack stuffed with straw or 
reeds ; and as a night-dress of any kind is an 
article utterly unknown, it is a great conven- 
lence to have a good tough skin. The only 
persons in the Middle Ages who wore any 
article of attire at night were the monks, and 
they went to bed in the same dress they had 


One hundred and sixty boats are employed 
in gathering and looking after the mussels, 
which being very cheap, are bought largely 
by the poor for food. The revenue arising 
annually from this trade is about one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 


OLD ENGLAND. 

Here is a picture of England 200 years ago: 
The land-owner and his sons spend a great 
part of the day in the fields and woods, hunt- 
ing, hawking, and seeing to the management 
of the estate. The occupations of the ladies 
are spinning, sewing and superintending the 
household. In the evening they again assem- 
ble in the hall for supper, which is followed 


BEFORE THE WIND. 


worn through the day. In fact, people even 
of the highest class had no passion for clean 
linen. They wore very little underclothing, 
and changed that little very seldom. Velvet 
cloaks and silken doublets were indispensable 
for the man of fashion, but a clean shirt once 
a month was considered quite sufficient. The 
wardrobe of Lord Howard, a great nobleman 
of Henry the Eighth’s time, contained four 
shirts. He paid the seamstress sixpence for 
making them; and his son, the Honorable 
Master Howard, when going to college, re- 
ceived one shirt as a parting present from his 
mamma. Washing-day had no terrors in 
those good old times, 
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SWIMMING. 

It would be idle to attempt within the limits 
of a single article to give practical directions 
how to acquire the art of swimming, and it 
must be quite admitted that to a man who 
does not swim at all, written directions how 
to proceed would be practically as useless as 
an attempt to search theoretically, and in 
print, the lively steps of the sailor’s hornpipe. 
But it will not be out of place to offer some 
general remarks as to the various styles of 
swimming most common now, and to examine 
their relative merit and effect. 

The chest stroke, the ordinary and most 
straightforward style of swimming, is, and 
will always be, the most popular. Although, 
as a rule, rapid progress with it cannot easily 
be made, yet there are amongst the swim- 
mers of the present day a few notable excep- 
tions, who contrive to pass, or, at all events, 
to kgep level with representatives of almost 
all the other styles describable. With this 
chest stroke a much greater distance can be 
traversed than with any other, as it leaves 
the head entirely free, and is the most natural 
position obtainable. A good swimmer never 
tires at this, and while it is a most graceful 
stroke, it is better performed, as a rule, than 
all the other strokes put together, as it is the 
first acquired by the aspirant, 


Side swimming, as its name indicates, isa . 


style of swimming on the side; keeping a 
portion of the head immersed and striking 
out one arm whilst the other is describing a 
half circle. It is capital for work against tide, 
but is principally used to gain speed. It is 
employed, almost without exception, by com- 
petitors in the races at the Lambeth Baths. 
The overhand stroke consists of the ordi- 
nary side stroke, but with one arm performing 
a circle, one half in the water and one in the 
air; the hands being kept in a cup-like form, 
or it may be the ordinary breast stroke, but 
with the arms thrust forth alternately and 
brought rapidly back through the water. The 
last method ensures the most speed, as there 
is a much quicker movement of the arms, but 
the first is the most popular and most prac- 
tised, as it is by far the easiest of acquirement. 
The overhand stroke is most exhausting, and 
always involves a great expenditure of 
strength; it is only used where rapidity is 
needed for a short distance, as, for instance, 
at the end of a swimming-race, or, it may be, 
to reach a sinking person. There is, however, 
& swimmer, well known at the Lambeth 
Baths, who can swim five hundred yards in 


an almost incredibly short space of time; but 
we are informed he throws a hammer con- 
tinually in his trade, and that is just the kind 
of practice needed for his stroke. 

There are a good many hybrid styles which 
I have not space to discuss here, but the three 
above-mentioned are at the root of them all; 
there remains but one great division, and that 
I shall but touch briefly, and that is, swim- 
ming on the back. Man, whether in the 
water or out, is at a disadvantage when on 
his back; and he will not resort to his loco- 
motion in that position unless it be to go quite 
gently as a rest. In the sea this style of 
swimming is very pleasant. Indeed I have 
experienced few things pleasanter than to 
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lie almost motionless, floating on the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean, and to be lifted 
gently up and down by the pleasant waves of 
that tideless sea, 

An amusing episode of this swimming on 
the back occurs to me. A gentleman from 
the other side of the water paid the London 
Swimming Club a visit, and announced to 
them that he had practised— he said “ invent- 
ed”—a new style of swimming, and he was 
particularly anxious to swim any member of 
the club for something tangible a-side.. The 
condition was to be that the competitors were 
to swim on their backs half a mile in the Ser- 
pentine—no slight task when one considers 
that the back of the head is of necessity kept 
immersed.in cold water the whole of the time 
of the race—a period rather undér a quarter 
of an hour. 
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However, novel as the contest appeared, the 
Club at once closed with it, and after the pre- 
liminary trial to determine their best man, 
Harry Gurr was selected toswim the “ Un- 
known.” When the morning came betting 
was even, but after the Unknown had taken 
a dozen strokes of his extraordinary style, 
which consisted of an alternate movement of 
arm and leg,no one could be “on” at any 
price, and Gurr won as he pleased. This was 
the first, and would, I should say, be the last 
swimming race for back-swimming—it is so 
much easier,so much more graceful, and so 
much quicker to employ the ordinary methods 


MUSSEL HURDLES. 


of propulsion, that it is a waste of time to 
bestow much attention on the cultivation of 
this style. 


THE CITY OF AMSTERDAM. 

Amsterdam is of a semicircular form. The 
roofs of the houses are in general high and 
pointed, and a balcony usually projects from 
every window overlooking that favorite pros- 
pect, the canal. It contains two hundred 
and twelve thousand inhabitants, and is built 
upon piles of wood driven into the bottom of 
the sea; the whole being regulated by slaices, 
so as to keep as dry as possible the treacherous 
soil upon which the town seems torest. Its ex- 
treme cleanliness is astonishing, considering 
the quantity of trade carried on upon its quays, 
especially in the dirty articles of tallow, hides, 
fat, and tar,which defile other towns very much, 
but Amsterdam not at all. Indeed, the busiest 
Amsterdamers might be shipping eau-de- 
Cologne all day long, for anything the stran- 


- ger’s nose can detect to the contrary. In the 


side-streets, or rather canals, certainly some 
noisome odors do arise ; not, however,from dirt, 


but from stagnant water. But there is less sick- 
ness in Holland than in most other European 
countries. Coughs, colds,rheumatism, and pec- 
toral disorders, are far less common than with 
us. Nobody seems to be iil in Holland, and no 
one appears to be ostentatiously rich, and no 
one appears to be poor. 

Every prisoner is set to some trade or em- 
ployment according to tastes and capabilities, 
and the result of the labor is sold, the profits 
being reserved until the prisoner is discharged, 
when they become his property. The two Or- 
phan Houses, Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
are well deserving of attention, and the Refuge 
for superannuated individuals of both sexes is 
admirably managed. The Spin House is de- 
voted exclusively to female prisoners convicted 
of trivial offences, and is managed by a board 
of directors. The Society of Public Welfare, 
whose labors extend all over Holland, have 
also a large establishment at Amsterdam, 
and there are yet other benevolent societies. 

The worst thing in Holland generally, and 
at Amsterdam in particular, is the water. 
Water-curing doctors would fare ill in this 
country; for the only drinkable water is 
brought from Utrecht in stone jars, and is 
made as much of as if it were champagne—to 
which it is the misfortune of travellers in 
Holland to find that it bears not the slightest 
resemblance. 


THE CITY OF HAMBURG. 

Hamburg is one of the Free Cities of Ger- 
many, and the most important commercial port 
in continental Europe. The city, as a general 
rule, is meanly built. It possesses, however, 
a few interesting churches, an exchange, and 
some public grounds, The houses are for 
the most part of brick, and are exceedingly 
antiquated in appearance. A fire occurred 
in Hamburg in 1842, which raged four days, 
and destroyed nearly two thousand houses, 
Since then that portion of the city has been 
rebuilt in a handsome, modern style. 

Hamburg is greatly cut up by canals, and 
by the Alster Lakes, which causes it to seem 
like a Dutch town. In the upper part of the 
city is the Binnen Alster or Alster Basin, a 
beautiful enclosure of water in the shape of a 
square, some thirty acres in extent. It is 
generally thronged with pleasure boats, and 
graceful, long-necked swans. Magnificent 
avenues of trees surround the basin, which at 
night are numerously lighted with gas lamps, 
and of course crowded with male and female 
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promenaders, Outside of this avenue comes 
a broad street for carriages, which affords a 
delightful drive around this charming lake; 
and this, too, is lined by a sidewalk, spacious 
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and inviting to pedestrians, bordering which 
are lofty and palace-like buildings, that form 
the dwellings of this favorite locality, which 
surround three sides of the square. 
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BINGEN ON THE RHINE. 


BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON, 


A soldier of the Legion lay dying in Algiers, 

There was lack of woman’s nursing, there was dearth 
of woman’s tears; 

But a comrade stood beside him, while his life-blood 


ebbed away, 

And bent, with pitying glances, to hear what he 
might say. 

The dying soldier faltered, as he took that comrade’s 
hand, 

And he said, “I never more shall see my own, my 
native land; [of mine, 


Take a message, and a token, to some distant friends 
For I was born at Bingen—at Bingen on the Rhine. 


“Tell my brothers and companions, when they meet 
and crowd around, 

To hear my mournful story in the pleasant vineyard 
ground, 

That we fought the battle bravely, aud when the day 
was done, 

Full many a corpse lay ghastly pale beneath the set- 
ting sun. 

And midst the dead and dying were some grown old 


in wars, 

The death-wound on their gallant breasts, the last of 
many scars; 

But some were young—and suddenly beheld life’s 
morn decline ; 


And one had come from Bingen—fair Bingen on the 
Rhine. 


“Tell my mother that her other sons shall comfort 
her old age, 

And I was but a truant bird, that thought my home 
a cage; 

For my father was a soldier, and even as a child, 

My heart leaped forth to hear him tell of struggles 
fierce and wild ; 

And when he died, and left us to divide his scanty 
hoard, 

I let them take whate’er they would, but kept my 
father’s sword, 

And with boyish love I hung it where the bright light 
used to shine, 

On the cottage wall at Bingen—calm Bingen on the 
Rhine! 


“Tell my sister not to weep for me, and sob with 
drooping head, 

When the troops are marching home again, with glad 
and gallant tread ; 

Bat to look upon them proudly, with a calm and 
steadfast eye, 

For her brother was a soldier, too, and not afraid to 
die. 

And ifa comrade seek her love, I ask her in my name 

To listen to him kindly, without regret or shame ; 

And to hang the old sword in its place—(my father’s 
eword and mine,) 

For the honor of old Bingen—dear Bingen on the 
Rhine! 
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“There’s another—not my sister; in the happy days 
gone by, 

You’d have known her by the merriment that spark- 
led in her eye; 

Too innocent for coquetry—too fond for idle scorning— 

O friend! I fear the lightest heart makes sometimes 
heaviest mourning ; 

Tell her the last night of my life (for ere the moon be 
risen, 

My body will be out of pain—my soul be out of prison,) 

I dreamed I stood with her, and saw the yellow sun- 
light shine 

On the vine-clad hills of Bingen—fair Bingen on the 
Rhine! 


“I saw the blue Rhine sweep along—I heard, or 
seemed to hear, 

The German songs we'used to sing, in chorus sweet 
and clear; 

And down the pleasant river, and up the slanting hill, 

The echoing chorus sounded through the evening 
calm and still; 


And her glad blue eye was on me as we passed with 
friendly talk 

Down many a path beloved of yore, and well-remem- 
bered walk, 

Ani her little hand lay lightly, confidingly in mine, 

But we'll meet no more at Bingen—loved Bingen on 
the Rhine!” 


His voice grew faint and hoarser—his grasp was child- 
ish weak— 

His ™ put on a dying look—he sighed and ceased 

[fled,— 

His Po be.9 bent to lift him, but the spark of life had 

Thesoldier of the Legion, ina foreign Jand—was dead! 

And the soft moon rose up slowly, and calmly she 
looked down 

On the red sand of the battle-field, with bloody 
corpses strewn ; 

Yea, calmly on that dreadful scene her pale light 
seemed to shine, 


As it shone on distant Bingen—fair Bingen on the 
Rhine. 


A VIEW IN GREENWOOD CEMETERY. 


The engraving on this page represents a 
scene in the beautiful cemetery called Green- 
wood, which is justly an object of pride to 
the people of New York. The cemetery is 
situated on Long Island, about a mile or so 
beyond the city of Brooklyn, and on an 
elevation commanding a fine view of New 
York Bay, and a part of Long Island Sound. 
The location is naturally attractive, and large 
suins of money have been expended in beau- 
tifying and ornamenting the grounds, until 
they are now second to none of the famous 


cemeteries of the Old World. The monu- 
ments are numerous, and many of them are 
of the most costly and elegant nature. The 
contrast between these pure white shafts and 
the dark green of the sward and foliage is 
both striking and. beautiful, while, in the far 
distance, the eye may turn from this scene of 
silence and death, lovely as it is, to the bright 
waters of the bay or sound, covered with the 
“life and activity of the commerce of this 
great country. 
All of the large cities of America have 
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handsome and tasteful cemeteries, each of with flashing eyes, bade him beware, and he 


which has some beauty so peculiarly its own, 
that it is difficult to decide which is the most 
attractive. It is a commendable work of our 
people, this embellishing the last resting- 
place of their dead; for, surely, if anything 
can reconcile us to the laying of our loved 
ones in the earth, it is the thought that we 
leave them sleeping in such handsome spots, 
where everything speaks to us of the better 
and the purer life above. 


CUBAN JUSTICE. 

Miralda Estalez was a beautiful young girl 
of Havana, who, after the death of her parents 
and of her brothers and sisters, found herself 
sole heiress of her father’s house and cigar- 
shop. She was but sixteen years of age, but 
the sorrows of her early life had tinged her 
character with a certain melancholy, which, 
however, did but enhance the charm of her 
beauty. Her shop soon became the universal 
resort for cigars. The idler as well as the 
busy merchant never failed to make a detour 
through the Calle de Comercio when they 
wanted a cigar, and often when they did not 
want one. She treated all her patrons alike, 
showing none of them the slightest preference, 
until at last it was generally said that she spe- 
cially favored a young boatman named Pedro 
Mantanez, who plied between the Castle 
Morro and the Punta. 

The Count Almante, however, one of the 
gayest cavaliers of Havana, paying no atten- 
tion to the report, persisted in considering 
himself her favorite, without observing that 
she was as affable toward everybody as toward 
him. For days he sat chatting with her; and 
when at length he fancied that the proper 
time had come, he entered her shop one eve- 
ning and smoked a cigar, and kept her in con- 
versation till the other neighboring shops 
were closed and the streets were deserted. As 
soon as he thought himself safe from intru- 
sion, he made his explanations, offered her 
whatever sum she asked for her present shop, 
and put at her disposal another shop in his 
palace in the suburb Cerro, where she could 
carry on her business, if she would live there 

_ashis mistress. Instead of replying to the 
proposal, the girl mentioned the name of an- 
other shop where they sold better cigars than 
she did, and expressed the hope that in the 
future the count would supply himself there. 
Almante thinking she was in jest came nearer ; 
but Miralda, who seems for a good while to 
have feared such an event, drew a dagger, and 


retreated. The girl breathed freer then, 
and congratulated herself on being released 
from her persecutor. But several days only 
had elapsed when, in the evening, a squad of 
soldiers halted at the door, and the officer ac- 
companying it commanded her in the name of 
the law to follow him. Unconscious of guilt, 
she did not dare to oppose Tacon’s orders, 
and so obeyed. But when she found that they 
had passed by the prison, and were taking her 
out of the city, her fright was extreme, and 
she entreated them to tell her where they were 
going. Silence, however, was the only an- 
swer she obtained until she arrived at Al- 
mante’s castle in the Cerro, where the count, 
with a smiling face, received her, and ex- 
pressed the hope that she would relax her 
obstinacy. Miralda answered only with a 
gleam of her dagger as she entered the apart- 
ment prepared for her. There she remained 
several days alone, refusing the visits of the 
count, in the sure hope that Pedro, to whom 
she had related Almante’s persecution, would 
discover the place of her concealment. He 
did discover it, and, disguising himself as a 
monk, obtained access to her, when they re- 
solved to appeal to the justice of Tacon. 
Pedro at once repaired to the governor, who 
gave him a ready hearing. 

“Ts Miralda your sister?” he asked, with 
a gloomy expression, as Pedro finished his 


“ My betrothed,” replied Pedro. 

Tacon then bade him come nearer, and, 
holding up a crucifix, commanded him; with 
a look that penetrated to his very soul, to 
swear to the truth of what he had said. Pedro 
knelt and kissed the cross and swore. Tacon 
then told him to wait in an adjoining room, 
with the assurance that his affair would soon 
be attended to. In the course of a couple of 
hours Miralda and Almante were brought be- 
fore the governor. 

“ You have abused the uniform of the police 
for the abduction of this girl ?” he said to the 
count. 

“T was so rash as to do it,” replied the lat- 
ter. “I cannot answer for it before you.” 

“The Supreme Judge, in a moment. At 
present I ask you, upon your honor, has via; 
lence been done the girl?” 

“ On my honor, none.” 

Tacon then wrote a note, and despatched 

“it; and after the examination had been con- 
tinued, and the answers compared with one 
another, in their presence, Carlos, a priest, 
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entered, and Tacon commanded him to per- 
form at once the ceremony of marriage be- 
tween Miralda Estalez and the Covnt Almante. 
In vain did the count protest and appeal to 
his nobility, in vain did Pedro entreat it 
might not be. Miralda stood as if bereft of 
her senses, and, before any of the parties con- 


“Ts my order executed ?” said Tacon. 
“Yes, excellenzia. Nine bullets passed 
through the count’s body as he rode round 
the corner of the street you mentioned.” 
Tacon then turned to the priest and said: 
“ You will see that the legal announcement 
is made of the marriage just performed here, 
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cerned could recover presence of mind, 
the ceremony was over. Almante was then 
commanded to leave the castle, while Miralda 
and Pedro were commanded to remain. Tacon 
then went on quietly with the other business 
before him. But half an hour had hardly 
elapsed when the officer on guard entered. 


as well as the legal announcement of the 
death of Count Almante, with the addition 
that, on account of the want of relations to 
inherit, his widow becomes sole heiress of his 
property and his name.” 

Miralda and Pedro were then dismissed, 
and retired from the presence of the governor. 
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AN AMERICAN PORTRAIT. 

An English journal furnishes the following 
portrait of Americans: The English painter 
of manners takes the modern American as 
he finds him: a tremendous dandy, rather 
“loud” in making-up, fiercely moustachioed 
and bearded, ringed and chained to the eyes, 
and on the continent of Europe at least, quot- 


ing Rafaelles and Titians, Canovas and Thor- | 


waldsens, as confidently as he would discourse 
of quartz or petroleum in Wall street. We 
know that he has long since ceased to “ caleu- 
late” or “reckon,” and that it is much, now, 
if he “ guesses” or “expects.” Notlong ago, 
at Venice, an old English traveller was 
telling me of an American family with whom 
he had travelled from Florence to Bologna. 
One of the young ladies of the party, it seems, 
did not approve of the railway accommoda- 
tion, and addressed the Italian guard in this 
wise: “ My Christian friend, is this a first- 
class kyar, or a cattle-wagon?” Ata subse- 
quent stage of the journey the eldest gentle- 
man of the group had remarked: “Say, if 
any of you gals bought frames at Florence, I 
can supply you with a lot o’ picturs I got at 
Rome, cheap.” “They were model Yankees,” 
the old English traveller chuckled, as he told 
me the story. “ Not at all,’ I made bold to 
answer ; “they were very exceptional Yankees 
indeed. They were, probably, shoddy peo- 
ple of the lowest class, rapidly enriched, and 


who had rushed off to Europe to air their new 
jewelry and their vulgarity.” Nine-tenths of 
the Americans one meets travelling abroad 
now-a-days are well-informed and intelligent 
persons, often more appreciative of the beau- 
ties of art than middle-class English tourists. 
The American’s ambition extends to every- 
thing. If he doesn’t appreciate Italian pic- 
tures, his wife and daughters will, so that at 
least there shall be a decent amount of con- 
noisseurship in the family; whereas to the 
middle-class English foreign picture-galleries 
are usually an intolerable bore; and Pater- 
familias very probably labors, besides, under a 
vague and secretly uneasy feeling that it does 
not become a man with less than twenty thou- 
sand a year and a liandle to his name to talk 
of Rafzelles and Titians. There may be vul- 
gar pretenders among the Americans whom 
one meets roving throught the churches and 
galleries of the continent—among what nation 
are vulgar and pretence not to be found? but 
take them for all in all, the love and apprecia- 
tion for high art, although its very elements 


are of yesterday’s introduction, are more gen- 
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erally discriminated in the United States than 
in England. The amazing development of 
photography, and the consequent circulation 
of the noblest examples of art at very cheap 
rates, together with the American mania for 
travelling, are the leading causes of their pre- 
cocious proficiency in all kinds of studies. 


RAT-KILLING. 

Our English cousins first introduced the 
sport of rat-killing by the aid of a wonderful 
breed of dogs called terriers. Professional 
rat-catchers were employed to collect and 
save all the rats that they captured, so that 
rich and fast young men could enjoy the fun 
of seeing how many of the vermin their ter- 
riers could destroy in a given number of min- 
utes. Large bets were and are made on cer- 
tain results, and at one time no less than five 
thousand dollars were staked on a little dog 
named Tiny, which weighed only five-and-a- 
half pounds. She killed two hundred rats in 
fifty-nine minutes fifty-eight seconds, and 
won the wager for her owner, and thousands 
of dollars for her backers, At another time, 
Tiny killed one hundred rats in twenty-nine 
minutes and ten seconds, and so won more 
money for her owner. 

The sport,—if it can be called sport,—was 
soon introduced into this country, as a natural 
consequence, for we ape most of the fashion- 
able vices of Europe, and neglect some things 
that are good, for the purpose of embracing 
that which is bad. New York had the honor 
of leading off, and regular rat pits were estab- 
lished, where twice or three times a week 
great battles were fought, and always to the 
discomfiture of the vermin. Young New 


York was in raptures, and for a time neglect- 
ed horse-flesh for the new amusement. Then 
the spirit of establishing rat pits extended to 
Boston. The late Mr. Barney Ford, so well 
known in North street, and whose remarkable 
face was quite familiar to the officials of our 
courts (on the criminal side), introduced a 
rat pit to the notice of our sporting citizens, 
and he ran it for many months, but during a 
sudden North street melee Mr. Ford lost his 
valuable life, by a bullet or knife, we have for- 
gotten which. He was lamented by a few en- 
thusiastic individuals, who could see his mer- 
its, but it is a noteworthy fact that none of 
the police of the North End put on crape 
badges, or shed a tear for the departed. 

After Mr. Ford left the business of keeping 
a rat pit it declined, and but little was done 
in that line for some months, but there are 


one or two still in existence in the city, kept 
on the sly, 80 as to render them exclusive and 
unknown to the police. 

On page 435 we give our readers a view of 
the “ time keeper,” or person who drops into 
the pit the dog which is to kill the rats, and 
on page 437 we present a representation of a 


rat pit. The rats do not usually show fight at 
the sight of a terrier, but pile up in a corner 
and are killed one by one, or quick as the dog 
can open and shut his jaws. 

Men might be engaged in worse work 
than rat-killing, and certainly in much that 
is better and ennobling. 
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PARLOR MAGIC. 


DECEPTIVE VISION. 

The illustrated engraving in our November 
number, representing “ Parlor Magic,” was so 
pleasing to the juvenile readers of our Maga- 
zine that we propose to publish a series of 
magical tricks, each one accompanied by an 
engraving. By this course we believe that 
we shall cater to the amusement of all classes, 
and make friends of the little folks as well as 
the adults. We can explain the present en- 
graving in afew words. Stick a fork in the 
wall, about four or five feet from the floor, 
and on the end of it place a cork; then tell 
some person to place his forefinger by the 
side of the cork; when he has measured the 


height carefully, tell him to walk backwards 
about five yards, then shut one eye, and walk 
forward and try to knock the cork off the fork 
with one blow of the finger. The probabili- 
ties are, that he will make the attempt a doz- 
en times before he is successful. 


> 


AN EXAMPLE TO CHRISTIANS. 

On page 489 we give our readers an excel- 
leut likeness of a celebrated Parsee merchant- 
prince—the Honorable Rustomjee Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy, member of the Legislative Coun- 
cil of Bombay, British India. The Parsees, 
as the reader knows, are the descendants of 
the ancient Ghebers or Fire Worshippers, of 
Persia, who were driven out of the country by 
the persecutions of the Mahometans, and 
forced to seek refuge in India, There they 
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have since remained, a separate class, retain- 
ing many of their old customs and most of 
their superstitious and religious observances, 
They are an industrious, energetic people, and 
are noted for their liberality of opinion and 
freedom from intolerance of all kinds. 

Mr. Rustomjee is a fair example of his class, 
He is the Second son of the late Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy, the first Parsee knight and baron- 
et, and was brought up under the immedi- 
ate supervisidn and constant care of his illus- 
trious father, whom he has, in one respect at 
least, equalled. In the past two or three 
years Mr. Rustomjee has given for various 
charitable purposes nearly eight hundred 
thousand dollars in gold, and his generous 
liberality seems by no means exhausted. He 
is an experienced traveller through his native 
country, and he never enters a town without 
contributing largely to its charities. His fa- 
ther, the late baronét, gave nearly two mil- 
lions of dollars in charities, and the other 
members of his family are well known for 
their exceeding liberality. All kinds of suf- 
fering find ready sympathizers in them, and 
no benevolent undertaking appeals to them in 
vain. The liberality of this family is catholic 
and discriminating. With the exception of a 
few instances in which the Parsee community 
alone is benefited, the greater portion of their 
endowments are for the welfare of all classes 
of people, without reference to creed or color. 

In recognition of Mr. Rustomjee’s munifi- 
cence, he was chosen by the British govern- 
ment a member of the Legislative Council of 
Bombay, on its first institution, and has been 
thrice re-appointed to this honorable post. 

This man is a heathen—one of those indi- 
viduals whose Wenighted condition has so 
largely interested our sympathy; yet he isa 
shining example to Christians of wealth, very 
few of whom will be able at the “ Great Reck- 
oning” to show so many good deeds entered 
to their credit on the books above. 


THE WAVES OF THE OCHAN. 

Those familiar with the sea have witnessed 
the interesting phenomenon presented by the 
waves of the ocean, and have seen them 
change from the long, easy swell which is so 
pleasant to the sailor, to the huge, foam-crest- 
ed billows which seem ready to envelope the 
vessel ‘in their angry grasp, as is represented 
in the engraving on page 440, 

Waves vary in their height, form, velocity 
and extent. These diversities depend upon 
the depth of the sea, the size of its basin, and 
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the force of the wind. A wave summit pro- 
duced by a breeze from the land maintains 
constantly the same height while the impulse 
is the same; but the heights increase, accord- 
ing to the distance from the shore. In open 
seas where the wind blows upon the water in 


waves not being sufficiently quick, their thin 
and light tops are impelled forward and brok- 
en, falling upon their own slopes in a torrent 
of white foam, particles of which, in the form 
of spray, are carried to a vast distance by the 
gale. It is no uncommon circumstance, dur- 
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a parallel manner, through a considerable 
track, the waves are generally in the shape of 
long, straight furrows; but in more confined 
situations they appear in short, straight lines, 
orin arcs of circles, according to the config- 
uration of the coast and their contiguity. 
When the wind blows fresh, the motion of the 


ing a violent gale, for persons far inland to be 
sensible of a saline impregnation in the at- 
mosphere—the spray of the waves which have 
been torn by the blast. In severe tempests 
enormous volumes of water are accumulated 
in ridges, which literally consist of wave on 
wave; for, owing to the permanence of the 
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wind, its action will raise a second upon the 
first, and a third upon the second, in the 
same manner as it raised the first upon the 
flat surface of the water. 

After the subsidence of the wind which 
raised the waves, the latter continue to roll 
for some hours, on the principle of a pendu- 
lum swinging for some time after it has re- 
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ceived an impulse. This swell seldom dies 
down entirely, for fresh winds are almost sure 
to keep it up. When the swell is checked in 
its course by sunken reefs, ridges, or sand 
banks, a roaring, violent surge, known as 
breakers, is produced. When it is near the 
shore of an island or continent, the surge is 
called the surf, 
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A LAND OF DREAMS? 


BY R. C. SPENCER. 


I. 
A land of dreams—once [ have travelled there: 
A country whose fair skies were ever clear,— 
Where wondrous music flooded all the air, — 
And neither sorrow, pain, nor night came near! 


TI. 
There was, I thought, no winter there!—the days 
Made one long summer !—all the air was still: 
One song alone—whose never-dying lays 
Sweet warblers echoed—floated o’er the hill! 


. . 
Chilled by a bitter frost no blossom wept, 
Nor was there any fading or decay! 
And feeble limbs—and there were many—slept 
Safe under suns whose glories were for aye! 


Iv. 
Wild grew the roses of the land:—a scent 
Of sweetest beauty fanned through crystal air! 
All things were lovely! the tall trees were bent 
With weight of blossom and of fruit so rare! 


Vv. 
: O’er the calm land the planets brighter shone 
Than in that other world that I had known! 
Traces of sorrow from all eyes had gone, 
And care and anger to the winds had flown! 


Vi. 
And over this new earth there reigned a queen, 
Whose eyes were sweeter than all else beside !— 
She ruled o’er river and o'er meadow green!— 


Her sway supreme—illimitably wide! 


vit. 
For here Love had her kingdom! She had breathed 
Her spirit through creation, and she lay, :' 
Crowned with undying flowers she had wreathed 
Around her temples,—emblem of her sway! 


* Hushed, as she spoke, the air—the earth became, 
And silent all things stayed by her deep spell! 
As cygnet grew the wildest songbird tame, 
When her voice sounded like a silver bell! 


Ix. 
Then as she waved with her white hand away 
Her happy subjects, and reclined alone, 
So lovely grew the dreamland—bright the day.... 
I woke, and sadly—for my land was gone! 
27 
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THE SCABLET RIBBON. 
A DETECTIVE’S STORY. 


BY RETT WINWOOD. 


Ir was all a mere dog's life that I led till I 
came to be a crusty old bachelor of forty odd 
years. I was. always too poor to think of 
anything but work, work, day after day, and 
so it happened that I had few ties, and hardly 
an intimate friend, in all the busy world that 
was constantly surging turbulently around 
me. 

In the first place, I was only a watchman. 
When the police system was started, I went 
into that corps. I can honestly say that I al- 
ways tried to do my duty, in either situation. 
My superiors seemed to think so, too, for by- 
and-by my name was up before them for the 
new detective force that was to be organized. 
I was counted “ knowing,” and had done some 
pretty sharp things by way of hauling up of- 
fenders, during my life, and when the subject 
was once agitated, I was of course sure of my 
place, and on the whole, ready enough to 
accept it. 

At this time my mother was the only near 
relative I had living, and she was the bouse- 
keeper at Colonel Lester's, one of the first 
families, residing on Fifth Avenue. It is 
about this family, principally, that I have to 
tell you. The colonel and his wife could both 
boast of an ancient and honorable lineage, 
and were as proud, high feeling a couple, as 
it was ever my lot to meet. They had one 
son, Maurice, their very opposite in this par- 
ticular, a whole-souled, noble-hearted fellow, 
though a trifle wild, perhaps. He could never 
be brought to sympathize with the exclusive 
feelings of his parents. Indeed, he was quite 
too free in his associations. I believe he 
would nearly as soon have made an intimate 
of me or one of the servants as any one in 
his own peculiar sphere. He seemed to ut- 
terly ignore caste, and was careless of ap- 

ces. 

After I came to be detective, there seemed 
a little better chance for running about, but 
I kept steadily at work, early and late. I 
found enough to keep me busy, hands and 
brain. There was always some sink of ini- 
quity to be cleaned out, or some case of mys- 
tery and crime to be cleared up. All this 
was bringing me in a little money, and some 


fame, for I met with wonderful success fn my 
efforts. Perhaps it was owing to this close 
work, mental and physical, that I put upon 
every case that came under my notice. How- 
ever, I believe constant toil and steady per- 
severance had as much as anything to do 
with it. 

I must say, nevertheless, that I now visited 
my mother much oftener than I had before 
found it possible. In this way I learned con- 
siderable of the private history of Colonel 
Lester's family. My mother was very strongly 
attached to them, and when I went to see 
her, one day, I found her in unusually good 
humor. 

“TI must tell you, Tom,” she burst out, ea- 
gerly, after a few inquiries into my own af- 
fairs, “that Maurice is about to be married! 
It was all settled upon yesterday. I have 
been afraid, all along, that he would refuse to 
act reasonably, but it seems he has not quite 
taken leave of his senses, as yet. Miss Verne 
is such a sweet creature, too; I don’t see how 
any one could be indifferent to her.” 

I looked just as I felt, probably, very much 
dumfounded, for mother went on, hastily: 

“O, I had forgotten that you did not know 
all about it. Mrs. Lester made Miss Verne’s 
acquaintance while Maurice was in Europe. 
Quite an attachment sprang up between 


them; indeed, tney have been almost like 


mother and daughter, ever since. Miss 
Verne is an heiress, and of good family, and 
it has long been Mrs. Lester’s cherished plan 
to have Maurice marry her. She was away 
when he first returned, but when she did 
come back he utterly refused to see her, for a 
long time. When they did meet, it was by 
the merest chance, but he was smitten with 
her at once, and now is ready enough to 
make her his wife. She is here, at the present 
time, and will remain for several weeks, 
” 


“ What was Maurice's objection, in the first 
place?” I inquired. 
“ Merely prejudice, nothing more. He has 
a detestation of all made matches, and was 
convinced he could never be happy with Miss 
Verne, and for that reason declived to culti- 
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vate her acquaintance. Now, he is glad 
enough to take back all he had said. She is 
a rare creature, though, and I wish you might 
see her. She is wonderfully agreeable to me, 
and so I have told her all about you, Tom.” 

She said this last, looking at me with ma- 
ternal pride, as if she considered me a person 
of much importance, and one of whom every- 
body must be glad to hear something. We 
talked a little longer, and then I went away. 
In crossing the hall I passed a lady coming 
down the stairs. She was a small, slight 
body, very fair, with a faint flush of gold 
shimmering in her hair. Her motions were 
soft and quiet, like the fanciful dance of this- 
tle-down over a green meadow, coming and 
going, and flitting about without noise or 
bustle. Her eyes were a soft, dove-like blue, 
looking for: all the world like a far glimpse 
into aclear sky. Her dress suited her face 
and figure exactly, being of some light, gauzy 
stuff, of a pale, pure green, 

“This is Mr. Frazer, I am sure,” she said, 
coming forward with a sweet smile, and hold- 
ing out her hand. “I am glad to see you. I 
have been wishing to make friends with you. 
Did your mother tell you ?” 

“No, miss; I don’t believe she knew,” I 
managed to stammer out, confusedly. 

“Perhaps not. On the whole, I hardly 
think I told her. I was not sure, you know, 
that her son was the Mr. Frazer whom I 
wished to see. But I recognize you now.” 

I could do no more than look the surprise 
which I was too thoroughly confused to 
speak. 

“T see plainly that I must make some ex- 
planatiori,” she resumed, after a pause, a rare 
smile breaking once again over her face. 
“ You once did a great service for my father. 
It was in Fulton street, more than a year ago. 
You saved him from being robbed, and per- 
haps murdered. Don’t you remember it?” 

I did, but had never thought that the Mr. 
Verne whom I had saved was her father. He 
was one of our merchant princes. I was out 
on my usual beat, one night, when I had ob- 
served Mr. Verne pass, and two men had 
seemed to be carelessly following him. Some- 
thing in their appearance having excited my 
suspicions, I had watched them. All at once 
they had sprung forward and dragged him 
into a dark alley. Of course I sprung my 
rattle and ran to his rescue—as it happened, 
just in the nick of time. I had only done my 
duty, but Mr. Verne seemed very grateful, 
and insisted on rewarding me in some way. 
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Of course I was too proud-spirited, despite 
my poverty, to receive anything, but I have 
always thought that he may have had some- 
thing to do with my promotion, as I am sure 
he had influence with my superiors. Never- 
theless, I like to attribute my rise entirely to 
my own deserts, and I may be right, after all. 

However, this does not matter with my 
story. Indeed, I had quite forgotten the cir- 
cumstance, until Miss Verne now recalled it 
to my mind. I mean the circumstance of the 
attempted robbery, of course. 

“ My father has often spoken of you,” said 
Miss Verne, pleasantly. “He pointed you 
out to me on the street, one day. We wished 
to have spoken with you, but you were gone 
too soon. Now my father is in Europe, but 
he will be glad to know that I have met you. 
I hope you will come here often while I am 
in the house. Furthermore, I shall be re- 
joiced to do you a service whenever I can. 
Good-by.” 

She held out her hand kindly. It seemed 
like a snow-flake resting on my big, brown 
palm. I kissed it reverently, and then went 
silently out, but from that moment I would 
willingly have gone through fire, water or 
pestilence, at the bidding of that delicate girl. 
There seemed to have come a new glory into 
my dull, aimless life—a halo that brightened 
it wonderfully. 

From that day all my spare time—little 
enough, in all conscience—was spent at Colo- 
nel Lester’s. To be sure I seldom saw Miss 
Verne for more than a moment, but it was 
happiness endugh to be near her, under the 
same roof. Not that I was learning to cher- 
ish any wild, foolish passion for her, as I 
might have done for one occupying something 
like my own position in life. I cannot hope 
to analyze the emotions I felt towards her. 
She seemed high above me, and I realized the 
distance that separated us. I had no desire 
to lessen it. I think my regard for her must 
have been very much of the nature of a pious 
Catholie’s devotion to his patron saint. The 
same feeling, only intensified. . 

She seemed strangely happy in those first 
days. I have often heard my mother speak 
of it since. She went floating softly and qui- 
etly about the house, a rich carmine creeping 
into her cheeks, and a new lostre into her 
eyes. Maurice, too, seemed very gay and 
self-content. He was evidently proud of his 
beautiful betrothed, and glad for the happi- 
ness that was one day to be his. 

Thus matters went on for months. Miss 
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Verne was to remain with the Lesters until 
her father returned from Europe, and then 
she and Maurice were to be married. At one 
time the day for the wedding was even fixed 
upon, but circumstances happening to detain 


Mr. Verne longer from home, it was post-. 


poned. 

By-and-by there came a change. I believe 
I was one of the first to notice it: Miss 
Verne moved about more silently than ever, 
and gradually all the fresh, pure color faded 
from her cheek. She was just as kind and 
pleasant as ever, only I think it sometimes 
cost her an effort, now. She was certainly 
changed, though I could not conceive the 
cause. At last I spoke with my mother 
about it. 

“Then you, too, have noticed it,” she said, 
with something like asigh. “Poor Lilian! I 
am very much afraid she has cause enough to 
be sad. I would not speak of it to you be- 
fore, because I thought it might only be my 
notion, after all.” 

“What is it? Why don’t you tell me?” I 
interrupted. impatiently. 

“Well, Maurice is not quite so devoted as 
he used to be. A coldness—all on his side— 
seems to have sprung up between him and 


Miss Verne. I honestly believe that the new’ 


seamstress is at the bottom of it all!” 

I was surprised. I had heard of this seam- 
stress, Miss Sayles, but had never met her. 
She had been engaged by Mrs. Lester to make 
up a quantity of linen against the coming 
marriage of her son. 

“ Why should you suspect her ?” I inquired. 

“Because it is evident that Maurice has 
taken a sudden liking to her.. I am sure I 
don’t know how it will end. I hardly think 


either the colonel or his wife has any suspi- | 
-cion of the truth. Miss Verne must have 


seen it all, though, and that is what troubles 
her.” 

“What sort of a creature is this Miss 
Sayles?” 


“A nice, quiet body enough. I am sure. 


you would like her. I don’t believe she is 
the least to be blamed for anything that has 
happened. She seems like a very pretty, re- 
spectable young woman. She is so modest 
and pious, too! Indeed, we are all very 
much taken with her. I don’t wonder at 
Maurice’s infatuation.” 

I did not reply. I was thinking over what 
had just been said, and trying to make up my 
mind what was best be done under the cir- 
cumstances, for Iwas anxious to see Miss 


Verne well and happy again, as soon as 
might be. There soon came a low tap upon 
the door. My mother opened it. 

“ Mrs. Lester sent me,” began a low, softly- 
modulated voice. “She said you would 
measure off the towels that are to be hemmed. 
I am ready for them now.” 

This was all that was said, but the voice 
seemed strangely familiar, I could have 
sworn that I bad heard it before, and under 
circumstances that awoke unpleasant feelings 
in my mind, And yet I was utterly unable to 
determine when or where, 

Being somewhat curious, I moved my seat, 
so as to be in range of the door-way. My 
mother had come in for the towels, which 
were lying in a bundle on the table, so there 
was nothing to hinder me from having a good 
view of the person standing in the passage 
outside. She was a young woman, not look- 
ing to be much over twenty. She was of 
medium size, and was clad in a neatly-fitting 
gown of plain gingham. She was looking the 
perfect picture of modest decorum—her hair 
combed. smoothly over her brow, her eyes 
cast down, and her hands carelessly clasped 
over a snowy apron. 

Suddenly she raised her eyes for a quick, 
furtive glance into my face, I was watching 
her keenly, and saw that she started and 
turned pale. My calling had made me ob- 
serving and suspicious, and though in a mo- 
ment more she was looking as calm and 
serene as at first, yet I was satisfied that she 
had seen me at some previous time, and now 
recognized me with feelings either of dread 
or fear. Nevertheless, her face looked entire- 
ly strange to me, only those keen, sharp eyes 
and her voice seeming in the least familiar. 

After she had given her the bundle, my 
mother closed the door, and came towards 
me. 

“That was Miss Sayles, Tom. I'm glad 
you have seen her. What do you think of 
her?” 

“She appears like a modest, respectable 
girl,” I said, evasively. “I hope she is, 1 am 
sure.” 

“O, she is a perfect jewel. I wish she had 
come in, and sat a few moments, But she 
seemed in such a hurry that I never thought 
to invite her.” 

After that, I,could no longer enjoy my visit 
with mother. My mind was too busy in solv- 
ing the mystery of what was familiar in the 
girl’s appearance. I got up and went out, 
soon. The nursery, where Miss Sayles did 
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her sewing, was at the head the stairs, and 
next to my mother’s room. The door was 
ajar, and I heard the subdued murmur of 
voices as I passed it. Something made me 
pause, just then. It was Miss Sayles who 
was speaking. I could not be mistaken in 
those peculiar tones. 

“You must go, Maurice,” I heard her say, 
earnestly. “We are liable to be interrupted 
at any moment. All would be discovered, if 
any one should come and find you here.” 

“What do I care,” he burst forth, impetu- 
ously. “We love each other, Fannie, and it 
must be discovered sooner or later. Lilian 
ought to know at once, that I no longer 
wish the preparations for this marriage to 
goon. But for my mother’s wishes, I should 
not have been ensnared into it in the first 
place.” 

“Tt would be unwise, to confess the truth 
just yet. By-and-by we can do it with greater 
safety, though I am afraid your parents will 
refuse ever to recognize me as your wife. I 
think Miss Verne already suspects our at- 
tachment. If so, she will soon, of her own 
accord, release you from your engagement. It 
is best for us that she should be the one to 
break the engagement.” 

Maurice was silent, though not from aston- 
ishment at the duplicity which her words hint- 
ed at, for he was too deeply infatuated for 
that. There was a short pause, which Miss 
Sayles broke by saying abruptly: 

“ There was a gentleman in Mrs. Frazer's 
room when I called at the door, just now. 
Can you imagine what he was there for ?” 

“It was her son Tom, very likely. He 
comes quite often of late. He is a member of 
the police, I believe.” 

“O,” with a sigh of relief. “I concluded 
from his appearance that he was a detective, 
something of that sort.” 

I heard Maurice getting up as if to come 
out, and so beat a hasty retreat down the 
stairs. But I had heard quite enough to 
satisfy me of the relation existing between 
Miss Verne’s betrothed husband and Fanny 
Sayles. I suppose the senses of detectives as 
regards delicacy and propriety must get 
terribly blunted sometimes, for I never 
thought of its being dishonorable for me to 
play at eaves-dropping. Nor would I ac- 
knowledge even now, that I did wrong in 
listening on this particular occasion. 

I went home slowly, with my head bent 
down. That is a habit I have when trying to 
clear up any mystery in myown mind. I am 


apt to jump at conclusions, and this is the one 

I arrived at after having seen Miss Sayles. I 
was convinced that I had met her at some pre- 

vious time, and that, too, in my character as 

detective. I was sure she had recognized me 

as an old acquaintance, from her altered man- 

ner on seeing me, and I inferred that she had 

known me as a detective, from the tenor of 
her last remark to Maurice. 

I run over in my mind all the young wo- 
men with’ whom I had come in contact in the 
discharge of my office, but could recall no one 
resembling Miss Sayles. This seemed queer, 
as my experience as detective had, as yet, 
been very brief. But the oddest of all was 
that I could not rid myself of the idea that 
when I had met her it had been asa criminal! 
Even her modest face and pious airs could 
not cause me to think otherwise. 

Well, I was not particularly busy just then, 
and that night after I had gone to bed I again 
thought the matter all over. For Miss 
Verne’s sake I was anxious to find out the 
true character of Miss Sayles, and get her 
away from Colonel Lester. However, my 
reflections for that night were of little benefit. 
I could not find the clue I was after. 

According to my view, prospects were very 
much brighter for us, the next morning. I 
was np at our quarters about nine o’clock, 
when one of Lester’s servants brought me 
down a note from my mother. This. is some- 
thing like the way in which it was worded. 

“ Miss Verne was robbed of her jewels last 
night. Come down, Tom, without delay. Ask 
your captain to entrust the business of finding 
out the thief, to you. It is the colonel’s 
request. Make haste.” 

I showed this letter to the captain, and he 
told me to “ go ahead.” I was off in a very 
few minutes, thinking to myself on the way, 
that I should have very little difficulty in 
tracing out the offender, for I was well 
enough convinced in my own mind who had 
done the deed. 

When I reached the house, I learned that 
Miss Verne had lost a valuable set of jewelry, 
including diamond ear-rings, pin, and sleeve- 
buttons, and that Colonel Lester had missed a 
set of silver spoons, though nothing else had 
been molested. 

Well, I looked carefully through the house, 
but could find no broken lock, or shutter off 
from fits hinge. Nor was there a hole bored 
anywhere, or a window forced. Everything 
was’ just as it had been the night before, with 
the exception of the missing articles. Miss 


Verne knew that her jewels had been all safe 
only the day before, for she had taken them 

“out sometime in the afternoon, to dust the 
cushions, She kept her jewel box in another 
box much larger, and usually had it stowed 
away on a shelf in ber closet, as there was no 
room for it on her dressing bureau or table. 
Besides, she really considered this the safer 
place. One of the diamonds in her sleeve- 
buttons had become loosened, and she had 
gone for them the first thing in the-morning, 
thinking to send them directly to a jeweller’s 
to be newly set, and had thus discovered her 
loss. 


The closet from whence the diamonds had 
been taken opened directly at the head of 
Miss Verne’s bed, and the thief must have 
passed through the room, and taken the keys 
from under her pillow. Miss Verne declared, 
however, that she had pot been disturbed, but 
had slept unusually well. That could readily 
be accounted for, though, for there was still a 
faint smell of chloroform in the room. She 
had been under its influence without sus- 
pecting it. Colonel Lester looked horrified 
when told of it. 

“The guilty party is some one very well 
acquainted with the premises, evidently,” I 
said. “Miss Verne’s apartment was entered 
by a false key, for she assures me that she 
locked the door on retiring.” 

“I don’t see how that could have been,” 
returned the colonel. “I would vouch for 
the honesty of any one of the servants. They 
have been in my employ for years.” 

“Is there no one else who has the run of 
the premises?” 1 inquired, trying to draw 
him out. 

“Miss Sayles, the seamstress. But she 
couldn’t have had anything to do with it. 
She never stops here over night. She isa 
very nice, quiet sort of a body, and so modest 
and pious, too! O, I should never suspect 
her!” 

From Miss Verne’s room we kept on to the 
garret. It was not like most attics, partition- 

_ ed off into multitudinous rooms, but oue great 
square place filled with all sorts of old trump- 
ery and cast-off furniture, where the great 
beams and black rafters made the only walls. 

I went up the ladder leading to the seutfle. 
Ihad seen a woman’s track—smail! as any 
fine lady’s—in the dust at the foot of the lad- 
der. The impression was very faint, and yet 
I could trace it without difficulty. 1 said 
nothing, bet going up, pushed open the trap- 
door carefully. 
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“ How often do your family come here— 
any of them ?” I inquired, after a little inves- 
tigation. 


“ Never, that is, very seldom. Once in a 
month, perhaps, Not oftener. There is 
nothing to bring them here.” 

“Nevertheless the trapdoor has been 
opened within a day or two. Everything in- 
dicates it. Besides, I found the fastenings all 
loose. It certainly has been used as a means 
for ingress to the house. Probably the thief 
was let in through it by some accomplice.” 

I was preparing to descend, when a tiny 
scrap of scarlet ribbon caught my eye, cling- 
ing toa nailin the door, where it seemed to 
have been caught and violently torn away 
from a larger piece. It was the merest frag- 
ment, but I put it carefully away in my vest 
pocket, saying nothing. I was positive that 
I had found a clue. 

Getting down, I closely examined the track 
on the floor, but could make nothing further 
of it. My next step was to ask that all the 
members of the household might be called 
together. Maurice, who had followed us up, 
ran down to give the order, and the colonel 
and myself descended more leisurely. 

“ You are convinced of Miss Sayles’s inno- 
cence,” I said, to him. “I shall not call it in 
question, but I must ask if you know at what 
hour she left here last night ?” 

“O yes. We were at. supper. It must 
have been seven or after. We heard her close 
the front door as she went out. I remember 
this particularly, because Mrs. Lester remark- 
ed at the time thai she had meant to see Miss 
Sayles before she returned home.” 

“ Was any one in the hall at the time?” 

“T think not. The family were all at the 
table, and the servants below.” 

Here was better evidence than I had hoped 
to gain. There was no one around to observe 
her movements; and what was easier than for 
Miss Sayles to slam the door as if she had 
gone out, and-then creep away to hide her- 
self until the coast was clear for the accom- 
plishment of her object? She had probably 
used the trap-door either as a means of 
escape, or to let in an accomplice. 

After considerable coaxing and threatening 
the servants were all gathered in the draw- 
ing-room. Miss Sayles had come down from 
the nursery where she was sewing, as I in- 
sisted on her presence. She came in, pleasant 
and cheerful, her lashes drooping modestly 


over her cheeks, She was certainly a lovely 
creature to look at, but I never thought of 
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her beauty. Really, I don’t believe that I 
saw inuch at the time, aside from the bunch 
of scarlet ribbon that looped up her hair, and 
was knotted at the top of her head. No one 
present except her wore scarlet. 

While Colonel Lester and myself were 
questioning the servants, I had an opportu- 
nity to observe their feet. Here there seemed 
to be further evidence, None of the domes- 
tics could have made the print I had seen in 
the dust up stairs. Miss Verne and Fannie 
Sayles were the only two in the house who 
would have made so small a track. To cap 
the whole, ia passing Fannie I discovered 
that there was a corner gone from one end of 
the ribbon she wore. And that corner I was 
convinced was at that moment lying snugly 
tucked away in my pocket! 

However, [ said nothing. In going away, 
I only told the colonel that I thought I had 
found a clue, and should follow it up the best 
I was able. Maurice offered his services so 
persistently that I said to him in au abide: 

“ Come over to our office at half-past seven, 
and you shall go with me. I may not be 
there when you arrive. In that case get one 
of the men to thoroughly disguise you, and 
you shall have a part in the adventure if there 
is to be one.” 

He promised, and I went away. I had 
gone but a few rods from the house, however, 
before Miss Verne stepped out from one of 
the side-streets and confronted me. It was 
evident she had been waiting there for me. 

“T must entreat, Mr. Frazer,” she began, in 
a low, hurried tone, her face anxious and 
pale, “ that you will go no further in this 
matter. The jewels were mine, and I will 
give up all hopes of having them again, to 
save trouble. Make the colonel believe you 
are doing everything possible to find out the 
guilty party, while you really let the whole 
subject drop. I know it seems very wrong, 
but perhaps I may some day tell you my 


reasons for asking this. Only please grant - 


my request. Tell me that you will, Mr. 
Frazer ?” 

She had gone on so rapidly that I could not 
say a word. Now she pansed, breathless and 
white. 

“TI am sorry for you from the depths of my 
heart,” I answered, “and rest assured of this, 
I shall do everything for your best good. I 
will try to follow your wishes so far as 
possible.” 

A few more words of hurried entreaty, and 
then Miss Verne darted away as if afraid of 
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being seen. But I understood perfectly the 
cause of her request. It all came for her true 
love for Maurice. She was anxious to spare 
him all possible suffering. With a woman’s 
true instinct she had felt that Miss Sayles 
must be the thief, but had probably consid- 
ered it a first offence in which the temptation 
had finally become too strong to be resisted. 
She had thought, very likely, that Maurice 
loved Miss Sayles too well to give her up in 
any event, and on that account wished to 
keep the identity of the thief forever a secret 
from him, I could hardly sympathize with 
her in this idea, however. To tell the truth, 
I had my doubts if Maurice’s regard for Fan- 
nie was really so very intense as it was thought 
to be. 

You may ask why, with such evidences of 
guilt as had been discovered, I did not cause 
Fannie to be arrested at once. The truth is 
this. She had no idea how strongly circum- 


' stances were against her, and on this account 


I thought it best to first get some trace of the 
jewels, as otherwise we might never find 
them, even though she was arrested. Despite 
Miss Verne’s entreaties, I really thought it 
would be much better for both her and 
Maurice to push the matter to extremes, It 
might save Maurice from some indiscretions. 

Well, I will tell you just how I acted. 
Before seven o’clock that night, I was in the 
street near the colonel’s carefully disguiscu. 
I watched there until Miss Sayles came out, 
and then followed her. She led me quite a 
chase, going in at last at what I knew to be 
a not very respectable house down by the 
North River. Having trapped her thus, I 
hurried back to our quarters for Maurice. 
He was waiting for me, as thoroughly changed 
in external appearance as myself. 

I never gave him a hint of the identity of 
the person we were after. We went up to 
the house by the North River, and waited 
there. Somehow, I felt sure that Fannie 
would make some effort to dispose of her ill- 
gotten wealth that night. Events proved the 
truth of this suspicion. By-and-by the front 
door opened, and a woman came quickly out, 
glancing furtively up and down the street. 


We were in the shadow of the opposite door- 
way, so that she did not observe us. She was 
dressed in plain black, and looked for all the 
world like one who had recently been reduced 
from affluent circumstances. She appeared 
to be about forty years of age. I had no idea 
that this woman could be Fannie, until, In 


turning her head, one end of the scarlet rib- 
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bon peeped out from the back of her bonnet! 
She had neglected to lay off this ribbon, 
thinking, perhaps, it would not be observed 
under her bonnet. 

“A very clever disguise,” I chuckled, to 
myself, watching her tripping down the 
street. Maurice and I followed very leisure- 
ly, only keeping her in sight. We did not 
wish to attract her attention. By-and-by, 
after a long walk, she went in at one of the 
second-rate jewellers. Maurice and I hurried 
on, peering in at the window. She had given 
the diamond pin to the jeweller for his 
inspection. 

“I should never think of disposing of it 
did not my present circumstances compel me 
to the sacrifice,” I heard her say. 

He took the pin into another room—to test 
the jewels perhaps—but soon returned, and 
gave it back to her, refusing to purchase. 
Then she tried to barter with him, but he 
remained resolute. I think he was afraid of 
getting into some trouble. 

She turned to come out, and I whispered 
for Maurice to be ready. We confronted her 
in the door-way, and I seized hold of one of 
her arms, saying: 

“You are my prisoner, Miss Fannie Sayles.” 

She drew back with a muttered exclama- 
tion, and quick as thought drew a pistol from 
under her cloak and fired. The ball just 
missed us, passing through Maurice’s hat. 
Then she tried to break past us, but we seized 
her on either side, so there was no chance for 
escape. 

Maurice had caught the meaning of my 
words, and now I could see that he was shak- 
ing like a leaf. He seemed intuitively to un- 
derstand how matters stood. And yet he 
would ask no questions, or betray himself 
further, though I believe he was suffering in- 
tensely. Miss Fannie failed to penetrate his 
disguise, never once mistrusting but that he 
was a common policeman. 

As for Fannie, herself, she raved and tore 
at a great rate on her way to the station. I 
have only a word more to say of her. The 
jewels and silver spoons were recovered un- 
injured. And now I will tell why Miss 
Sayles’s eyes and voice had seemed familiar. 
She was an old offender, known under the 
name of “ Wild Nell.” She was nearly thirty- 
five, but paints and cosmetics had effected 
such a change that Thad quite failed to rec- 
ognize her. She had accepted the situation 
at Colonel Lester’s, wishing to learn the bear- 
ing of the house before robbing it. It may 
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be, also, that she had some thoughts of mar- 
trying Maurice—I cannot say as to that. 
Wimporte. 

After all that had happened, I think Maurice 
Lester was a different, and a thoroughly 
penitent man. He begged Lilian’s forgive- 
ness for all he had caused her to suffer, and 
then went back to Europe fora year. But 
before he went he confessed to his mother 
that his heart had been true to its choice 
through it all. Only a temporary infatuation 
had drawn him toward “ Miss Sayles,” as he 
always persisted in calling her, and he was 
already beginning to tire of her. But for his 
mother’s anxiety to see him married to 
Lilian, he might never have been untrue to 
her, or have thought of loving Miss Sayles. 

Well, he came back at the end of the year, 
a wiser and a better man. He and Lilian 
were married shortly afterwards, and when I 
say that they made a noble couple in every 
sense of the term, I have said enough to sat- 
isfy one of their perfect happiness. They had 
been tried and purified. 


> 


THE EARTH. 


The earth is a globe, a ball, which is all but 
& perfect sphere. The statement of its round- 
ness is usually supported by a simple test, 
which cannot, however, be employed inland. 
If you stand on the shore, and watch a steam- 
er putting out to sea, itseems at first to be 
going up hill, as if it were climbing the slope 
ofa mountain. Soon, it is on the edge of the 
horizon, perched, as it were, on the top of the 
hill. Then it goes down the other side of the 
hill, its lower part disappearing little by little, 
until nothing but the chimney and its smoke 
are visible. And then, after a while, it is 
gone altogether. The same circumstances 
happen, in inverse order, when the steamer 
comes into port from the offing. As the very 


‘ same appearances occur at whatever part of 


the world you observe vessels at sea, it neces- 
sarily follows that the earth’s surface must be 
circular, and not flat. 

But everybody does not dwell on or near 
the coast. Millions live and die without ever 
seeing the sea, and yet they are equally inter- 
ested in the form of their terrestrial tenement. 
Let them notice, then, the clouds as they come 
and go, especially in a tolerably level country. 


> 


The virtue of paganism was strength; the 
virtue of Christianity is obedience. 
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ON THE FERRY. 


BY MRS. MARY C. AMES, 


On the ferry, sailing over 
To the city, lying dim 
In the mellow mist of evening 
By the river's farther rim: 
On the ferry, gazing outward 
To the ocean calm and cold; 
Where the blue bay dips its waters 
In the sunset’s fleeting gold. 


On the ferry, gazing outward, 

O, thou ocean deep and wide, 
Every pulse is beating measure 

With the rhythm of thy tide! 
Loving waves kiss warm and eager; 

Motionless the great ships stand, 
While above each pendulous pennon, 

Lures me with a beckoning hand. 
Calm on the uneasy waters 

Lean the sunset-bars of flame, 
Like the legendary ladder 

On which angels went and came. 


Tn another summer evening, 
On a little way before, 

IT shall reach another ferry, 
Seeking swift a dimmer shore. 

I shall cross a wider ferry, 
Crossing to return no more, 


Sailing for a fairer city, 
Waiting on a lovelier shore. 


win God's sunshine beam around me, 
Fusing every wave in gold? 
Gently will you row me over 
Charon, boatman, calm and old! 
When these life-airs cease to chill me, 
When my meagre day is done, 
Boatman, bear me through the splendor 
Falling from the setting sun! 
Bear me outward to the mystery 
The Eternal will unfold, 
To the unrevealed glory 


Shut within yon gates of gold. 


Life may touch the soul so gently 
We can hardly call it rough; 
Yet we'll all say in its closing 
Our brief day's been long enough. 
Thus I stand with gathered garments, 
Ere the deeper shadows fall; 

O, my heart! drop thy last idol, 
Listening for the boatman’s call. 
Come! and by my spirit’s sinking, ~ 
By my shrinking fears untold, 

Bear me gently o’er these waters, 
Charon, boatman, calm and cold. 


GRACE BRYANT. 


BY LENA INGRAHAM GIFFORD. 


“WELL, brother, I’ve brought the little 
thing at last, and a wee, delicate creatureshe 
is, too” And Millicent Bryant, or Aunt 
Milly, as everybody called her, seated herself 
. in the capacious rocking-chair, and com- 
menced undoing the bundle of flannel in her 
arms. 

“Her poor mother has gone to rest, I hope, 
for she had suffering enough here to punish 
her for all the evil she ever did—and more, I 
think, for she was harmless as a dove. But 
her afflictions may prove blessings on her 
child, poor little lamb—to lose a father and 
mother both in six short months, and having 
no connexion to care for her.” She raised the 
babe tenderly from its manifold wrappings. 
“ There, Oliver, what do you think of her?” 

“Think? Why, she will make a capital 


playfellow for little Freddy. Come here, my 
man, and see your little sister.” And he took 
up in his stout arms a two-year-old boy, who 
was already tip-toeing up by his “mamma’s” 
knee, his rosy lips pursing proudly, yet smil- 
ingly, as though conscious that it was “only 
a girl,” and vastly his inferior. 

“She’s a wee thing, truly, Millicent, but I 
expect soon to see her a robust girl, for every- 
thing that comes under your care is sure to 
thrive. Don’t you remember how Freddy 
looked when you took him, a little nursling 
orphan, from unskillfal hands? Now, he is 
the smartest boy to be found.” And up he 
went to Uncle Oliver’s broad, stooping shoul- 
ders, who capered about the room to the 
child’s infinite amusement. pron 

Oliver and Millicent Bryant were brother 


| 
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and sister; each had escaped the matrimonial 
tie, whether by conviction or compulsion, we 
cannot. say: However, rumor asserted that 
young Oliver Bryant had loved and won, but 
when the bridal day came round, Fate inexo- 
rably converted it to a burial, and the treas- 
ured bride was borne from his sight forever. 
Since then, he had lived in the old family man- 
sion with his sister. Whether she céuld a 
similar tale unfold, or her attachment and 
compassion for her brother induced her to 
devote her energies te his happiness, report 
saith not. Yet under any emergency, Mil- 
licent Bryant was not the woman to sit idly 
down with folded hands, and allow any possi- 
ble beneficence to crawl slowly from her. 
She possessed a world of vitality in her blithe 
little figure, her good-humored black eyes 
testifying to the fact. 

They lived very pleasantly together, and 
many were their deeds of charity, which gave 
undoubted blessings as a present recompense. 
Principal among their humanities was the 
home they offered to destitute, orphaned chil- 
dren. Some had already gone from them 
into the world, qualified to take important 
places in the arena of action; and in this con- 
nection we have introduced the little boy, 
Freddy Guilford, who had been with them 
about a year, and the little girl baby, Grace, 
who was to take their own name, just asking 
admission to their great, warm hearts. 

Little Gracie grew into a laughing, crow- 
ing baby, to Master Fred’s especial delight. 
He seemed to regard her as exclusively his 
own, and with the child’s power of monopo- 
lizing her eager attentions and playful tricks, 
he gained all her infant smiles and prattling. 

Years sped on. How proud and happy he 
was, when he first took her little hand, and 
led her down to the brown school-house. 
What a glorious champion he was for her 
rights, in all the petty wranglings at school. 
How assiduously he guarded her steps, dur- 
ing their rambles in the fine vld woods, that 
sloped beautifully away, back of Uncle Oliver’s 
farm-cottage, where he loved to show his 
valor, by climbing the highest tree, or the 
steepest ascent, to obtain her some floral 
treasure. Thus the children grew up together, 
with a warm affection existing between them, 
while Aunt Milly and her brother loved them 
as their own. 

In their ramblings they had found a pictur- 
esque little spot, where they often resorted, 
and read and studied, telling their fairy imag- 
inings with the same degree of earnestness 
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that a Catholic cleans out his heart to relieve 
his burdened mind at the confessional. This 
was about a- hundred rods from the cottage, 
through the edge of the wood, down a sloping 
bank, where ran and rippled as merry a little 
brook as could be found in all New England. 
Beneath some arching willows they had erect- 
ed a rude bench, and here Gracie would some- 
times say, in her sweet, confidential way: 
“Fred, when I have done wrong, I can come 
here to this place, and tell it over; and while 
the willows sigh about it, the babbling waters 
take it up and hurry off, untfl I loseall sound. 
It comes back to me no more; but do you 
suppose that this little babbling brook carries 
my story along, and whispers it to other chil- 
dren playing along its banks like us? If I 
thought so, I should always be very good.” 

Thus the child-reasoner grew to her four- 
teenth birth-day, sporting innocently by the 
water, and counselled sagely and lovingly by 
the fireside; a bright, pure-hearted girl, with 
graceful form, golden hair, and eyes to match 
heaven’s own blue. Alluring dimples slept 
upon the searcely tinted velvet cheek, while 
the arched lips half displayed the pearly set 
within. She had been instructed in all the 
industrial pursuits which were the quiet theme 
of Aunt Milly’s life, and which went far toward 
developing what was ennobling in Gracie’s 
character. 

Frederic Guilford was receiving the whole- 
some instructions of Uncle Oliver about the 
farm, but evinced such a decided turn for lit- 
erary pursuits, that the benevolent old man 
determined to afford him all the advantages 
he could, for obtaining a superior education. 
Fred was now proudly stepping on the hours 
that marked the growing importance of his 
middle teens. He had never been separated 
from his foster-sister, and it was thought ad- 
visable to place them both at one school, 
They accordingly commenced their first term 
in the village academy, warm in their affec- 
tion for each other, and unsophisticated in 
the conventional rules of society. 

Here they were necessarily separated much, 
but pursuing the same studies; at each week- 
ly visit home, they renewed their confidences, 
‘the enthusiastic boy pointing out to his eager 
companion the high hopes he had laid for fu- 
ture distinction, receiving her warm approval, 
endorsed by the glorious eyes and speaking 
face. 


They continued at this school for two years, 
their summer vacations enlivened by the pres- 
ence of a nephew of their benefactors—the 
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only child of a favorite sister, who had early 
married, and moved to a distant city. 

Willis Armand’s mirth-loving disposition 
and cordial manners were as great a contrast 
to the studious, thoughtful bearing of Fred- 
eric Guilford, as were his slender form, brown 
curls, and soft hazel eyes to the proud, full 
stature and raven curls of the latter, whose 
terrible midnight eyes were always looking 
straight down into your heart, making you 
feel really guilty of something which they 
alone could divine. 

The boys were sincere friends, each playing 
. in his boyish gallantry with the charming 
Grace, or engaged in the athletic exercise of 
the haying field; for be it known that Uncle 
Oliver was reported to own the best culti- 
vated farm in the vicinity, while the products 
of the dairy and poultry-yard told amply of 
the excellent housewifery of Aunt Milly. 

O, such days of freedom from untrammelled 
rules,.as came to the young folks of Farm 
Cottage, shall in memory go up with them in 
the grand ascent of life, illuminating as with 
a halo the less satisfactory annals of otber 


years. 

Willis was initiated into the mysterious 
confidences of the retreat by the brookside, 
and there he one day clasped the fair hand of 
Grace Bryant, and said, the foster-brother as 
witness, “Sometime, when I am a man, Gra- 
cie, lam coming down here, and taking this 
little hand, tell a very interesting story—how 
I have loved and waited, coming to the con- 
clusion at last, that I must have a wife; and 
you, my fairy, must lay your sunny curls 
upon my bosom, and say, faintly, ‘I am thine, 
dear Willis!’ ” 

“Indeed! Mr, Armand, I shall do no such 
thing! When I marry, it will be a great, 
learned man, admired by everybody, and pos- 
sessing all the attributes of faithfulness in 
love, which so beautify the inner life of Uncle 
Oliver; and I’m sure you'll not be the one. 
Fred, here, is more likely to come up to my 
beau- ideal.” 

How far that last innocent expression went 
to light the doubtful mazes of the future in 
the experience of that thoughtful boy, remains 
to beseen. He was half reclining on the turf 
before them, indifferently skimming pebbles 
along the water. Yet when this playful sally 
met his ear, the delicately arched brows were 
raised significantly, and the luminous eyes 
sought Gracie’s face, with that depth of ex- 
pression which is so unfathomable to all out- 
ward researches. 


Who shall say that there was not then im- 
planted that germ which so often vegetates 
in the human heart, putting out buds of hope 
but to receive the decaying touch ? 

“Pooh, fair coz!, When you are arrayed 
in all the blushing. charms of lovely woman- 
hood, Fred will be president of a bachelor club, 
totally impervious to any love-shafts that you 
may level at him; or perhaps delving into 
some musty lore, without the slightest idea of 
matrimonial cogitations bothering his fine in- 
tellect. Hey, Fred! am I not right? What 
think you now of that god called Love ?” 

“Love is a myth!” And he stretched him- 
self out with the imperturbable air of a bach- 
elor of threescore, 

They all laughed merrily, and strolled away 
to the cottage. 

Frederic Guilford was now eighteen; he had 
with almost miserly prudence acenmulated 
enough money to enable him to enter college, 
This was to him the corner-stone for his mon- 
ument of greatness, Uncle Oliver could, in- 
deed, have afforded him funds necessary for a 
collegiate course, but wishing to inculcate 
early habits of industry and self-reliance in 
his foster-son, he wisely resolved to act as 
prompter only in case of extreme need. 

Gracie laughed and wept by turns upon his 
bosom, when the day of departure came. She 
was proud of her “ brother,” but almost in- 
consolable, to think of being separated from 
him so long a time. 

Frederic Guilford clasped the fair girl to his 
heart, for “ the name her infant friendship had 
bestowed on him,” warranted the act; but in 
that deep heart he prayed that he might one 
day become privileged to unbosom his cher- 
ished feelings, and hold that dear form there, 
and. whisper the sacred name of wife! But 
the time was not yet. 

The last adieux were said, and with many 
a little keepsake to amuse leisure hours, and 
innumerable blessings, he went to take his 
station upon the first round of Fame’s gilded 
ladder. 

Then came vacation days; and, with recrea- 
tion from study, Uncle Oliver’s cheerful greet- 
ing, and Aunt Milly’s generous fare—and best 
of all, walks with the peerless Grace, who 
grew more and more lovely on each succes- 
sive return, he found ample compensation and 
incentive for the laborious tasks he had vol- 
untarily chosen. 

And what of Willis Armand? He entered 
the same class, but labored under none of the 

pecuniary difficulties that exerted every fac- 
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ulty in the mind of his bosom friend, young 
Guilford, for he had wealthy parents, who too 
gladly lavished every comfort upon their dar- 
ling. But having delicate health which would 
not admit of close application, his more vig- 
orous friend soon outstripped him completely 
in the race, leaving him to indulge in fre- 
quent vacations, which were usually spent at 
Uncle Oliver’s; for the bracing country air 
was as an elixir of life to him; and perhaps 
Cousin Grace was not reckoned last or least, 
in the attractive virtues of the place. Finally, 
at the end of the second year he was obliged 
to leave college altogether. 


- CHAPTER IL 


WINTER came with its white’ flannel gar- 
ments, wrapping up the ruddy feet of autumn 
hours. Willis Armand had lingered at the 
cottage, until the chilly winds admonished 
him ofhis return. He insisted that Grace 
should accompany him, and spend one winter 
in his city home; and receiving warm invita- 
tions from his parents, she was induced to 
comply with his request. 

‘Long preparations were made before she 
could emerge from her rusticity into the gay 
life of an aristocratic city. Finally she went, 
the only impediment to her enjoyment being 
the thought of Frederic toiling by the mid- 
night lamp; and her real inclinations would 
have carried her to his side, to relieve if pos- 
sible one particle of his burdensome cares. 
He had seemed more than usually thoughtful 
on his late visits home, and only when they 
were alone together would his natural vi- 
vacity return, when in dwelling on some glow- 
ing inspiration, the heart of the uosuspecting 
girl with a strange sympathy caused his fine 
countenance to light up with unmistakable 
pleasure. 

Grace Bryant had been in the city a week, 
when Willis requested her company to an 
evening party. She retired to dress, and when 
she presented herself to him as he was medi- 
tatively walking the parlor, he stopped short, 
and exclaimed: 

“Why, Gracie dear, you will drive all the 
young men of my acquaintance crazy. But 
remember you are to keep your heart scath- 
less, for my especial happiness.” 

“Pshaw! Willis, tell me if I am really pre- 
sentable, and stop that everlasting strain of 
jesting.” 

“Never was more serious in my life. But, 
sweet coz., you are looking extremely lovely 
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to-night—a perfect little paragon of beauty!” 

And indeed she was. Her long, sunny curls 
fell all over her graceful neck and finely- 
moulded shoulders; her fair complexion was 
relieved by the dark, dreamy eyes that 
matched exactly her dress of azure satin; 
over her white arms draped heavy falls of 
lace, through which they gleamed like soft 
white pearls, 

When she entered the parlors of Mrs. N—, 
leaning on the arm of her cousin, every eye 
was turned admiringly upon her. 

“Who is that charming creature whom Ar- 
mand smiles on so proudly? By Jove! there’s 
a conquest.” 

“Tfhe has surrendered, it must be of his 
own free will, for she seems perfectly uncon- 
scious of his admiration. However, let’s beg 
an introduction.” 

Thus attended and admired, Gracie Bryant 
became the bright star of the winter festivities. 
And amid all the adulation that engrossed her 
time, she sighed for a language her heart 
could understand. Many bowed at her shrine, 
and among them, those it truly pained her to 
cast the shadow of disappointment over. And 
here while hearts were brought to the con- 
fessional she learned to look into her own, 
and we may say that she was startled at what 
she found there! 

In the interim let us return to Farm Cottage. 
Frederic had been taken down with a violent 
cold, and unable to attend regularly to his 
recitations, he concluded to take a trip home 
and obtain the benefit of Aunt Milly’s ex- 
perience as a nurse. 

He had been apprised of Gracie’s visit to 
the city, and requested that she should not be 
recalled from her enjoyment for his gratifica- 
tion. He retired one night and left his room 
door ajar that opened into the sitting-room 
where Uncle Oliver and his sister were 
conversing. 

“Tt seems to me, Milly, that Frederic isn’t so 
cheery and light-hearted as common; I won- 
der if he finds his work too hard. On the 
whole, Milly, I guess I'll just hand him that 
hundred I took t’other day, it may be he’s 
needing it.” 

“ Well, brother, the money’ll be acceptable 
enough, no doubt, and I think you'd better do 
it; but as to his being down-hearted, why, he 
aint well, you know, and then Gracie is gone, 
and he feels lonesome with us old folks.” 

“O yes! Grace. I wish she was here. 
Can’t we send for her!” 

“Why,no! Frederic says, let her stay she 
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is enjoying herself so well till her visit is out. 
Do you know, Oliver, that I think she may 
one day make her home in the city al- 
together? Willis Armand’s attentions mean 
something I can understand; and Gracie is 
handsome, and good enough to grace any 
gentleman’s parlor, and she would make sister 
Anna such a daughter too—” 

“ Well, well! But they are cousins, Milly, 
and I think Gracie’s well enough off where she 
is at present.” 

“Why, brother, have you forgotten that 
there is really no tie of consanguinity between 
them? To be sure she needn’t get married 
for a how.e, but young folks generally marry 
after they fall in love, and from my observa- 
tion I feel sure she loves Willis Armand.” 

Here a deep groan from the bedroom 
brought Aunt Milly to her feet, and hurrying 
in she anxiously inquired: 

“Are you worse, Frederic? Why, your 
eyes are glared wide open, and I don't believe 
you have been asleep to-night. Why didn’t 
you call me before?” 

He writhed under her close scrutiny, and 
turned away with a deep sigh. Aunt Milly’s 
fears were now thoroughly aroused; she 
hastily exclaimed, “Oliver, you must go for 
the doctor. I thought the medicine I gave 
him would throw off the fever attack he had, 
but he looks dreadfully now. Go quickly!” 

“No, no!” Frederic found voice to gasp. 
“Tt is only a spasm of pain, and will be over 
in a few moments. Give me some of that 
cordial you have prepared, auntie, and I shall 
go to sleep!” P 

He spoke so calmly her fears were some- 
what allayed, and she smoothed his pillow, 
caressing his pale, high forehead, for she 
loved him to a strange idolatry. Yet she 
could not understand him! She returned to 
the sitting room, contenting herself with visit- 
ing him occasionally on tip-toe, until mid- 
night, when she retired, saying softly to 
herself: 

“T guess that tea did him good, for he sleeps 
like an infant. Strange what made him feel 
so dreadfully just then!” 

And Frederic Guilford deluding the watch- 
ful visitation of his kind friend, had closed his 
eyes and breathed softly when she entered, to 
feel with renewed force the weight upon his 
heart. 

Long ago, by the brookside, he had heard 


that innocent rejoinder which since then had - 


burned its witchery into his heart until he 
knew that “the time which’ comes unto all 


men ” had come to him also, and close follow- 
ing this conviction came the announcement 
that she to whom his soul bowed in worship 
was wooed and won by the only man to 
whom he could not deny her. What wonder 
that the burst of agony rolled from his lips! 

However, he felt that his books alone would 
furnish an opiate for this affecting shock, and 
on the day following he declared himself so 
much improved by Aunt Milly’s herb tea that 
he was able to return to college: though his 
pale cheeks and sad eyes told a different 
story. 

When Uncle Oliver took his hand at part- 
ing he slipped into it a hundred dollar bill, 
saying, “I guess 1 am getting on so well 
with the farming I can let. you have what 
money you want for the year coming, so you 
need not trouble about it. And Frederic— 
Gracie will be at home next time you come,” 

The youog man darted an intelligent look 
into the honest face before him, and read there 
that Oliver Bryant had dreamed that sweet 
dream of the heart too, clearly to be deceived 
now. 

He grasped the hand of the old man tightly, 
and— “ God bless you, uncle,” came gurgling 
up. 

Grace Bryant’s visit was aboutover. It 
was the last evening of her stay, and she was 
sitting by the parlor grate dreaming of the 
glad welcome she would receive at the cot- 
tage on her return, while Willis Armand paced 
the room in deep meditation; but one might 
judge the current of his thoughts by the 
occasional glance he cast toward his com- 
panion, and at last he went up and stopped 
before her. 

“ Gracie,you are to leave us to-motrow. Dur- 
ing your stay here you have received repeated 
marriage offers of elegibility, while I have 
looked anxiously on and seen them calmly 
and candidly declined. Now I must fulfil 
the promise 1 made you years ago under the 
willows, and ask you to become my wife. I 
love you more than my boyish fancy then 
dreamed I ever could love, and 1 would fain 
recall you soon to make your home with me 
through life.” 

There was an earnestness in his manner, 
and a gentle pleading look in his hazel eyes, 
very unlike his usual gay bantering, and 
Gracie felt that his die was cast for weal or 
woe. He took her hand. : 

“ What say you, darling?” 

“ Willis, my cousin; I have ever given you 
the warmest friendship of my heart; since our 
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earliest years we have mingled and confided 
our joys and our griefs; but of that other, 
tenderer feeling, that love which comes but 
once in a lifetime, and which you would have 
exist in the bosom of your wife for you, of 
that can speak no word; its language is to 
me unknown.” 

“ Grace, dear Grace! God knows how ten- 
derly I would cherish you as my wife, but I 
would not take you an unwilling bride. But 
may I here suggest what I have feared, and 
you but half understood, that that tender 
passion for me unspoken could find its lan- 
guage for the ear of our dear friend Frederic 
Guilford ?” 

‘The deep crimson dyed neck, cheek and 
brow, revealing what Grace would not have 
acknowledged to her most secret thoughts, 
and settling a deep weight of pain on the 
heartof Armand. - 

“O! It is as I have guessed, and, dear 
cousin, he is worthy of you. God grant to 
you greater happiness than I could bestow.” 
And be walked sadly away. 

On the morrow Gracie Bryant bade a 
cheerful adieu to her friends; but the forced 
smile on the countenance of Willis Armand 
haunted her all alongthe way. This had been 
thé hardest trial of all, for she knew his 
worth, and now her own awakened heart 
could feel more keenly for another’s dis- 
appointment. 

She was giad to see Uncle Oliver’s cheerful 
face, and receive the warm caresses of Aunt 
Milly, and best of all to be at home in quiet, to 
ponder upon and acquaint herself with this 
new expression of her heart. 

The cloud had not entirely cleared from her 
brow, but, though they noticed her pensive 
air, they wisely forbore all questioning. 


CHAPTER III, 


Winter melted away—Spring came and 
budded—Summer bloomed joyously in her 
rich fullness. Grace Bryant had learned to 
look on nature in its full power to chasten 
and subdue. For the last six months she had 
been at the cottage with her foster-parents. 
Being much left to her own thoughts, she 
sought the companionship of books, and many 
a hidden recess of lore was as carefully delved 
for as the miner seeks the golden vein. In all 
her rambles in the old woods and broad fields 
she carried with ber some grand old theme 
illustrative of their beauty. 


Now her attention was turned another way. 
“Commencement” was at hand, and Frederic 
was one of the graduates. Eager prepara- 
tions were made for his return home directly 
after. Delicate fingers arranged everything 
in his room just after the old fashion he used 
to love so much, and put the most perfect 
touches on all about the house. 

Aunt Milly in her culinary department was 
doing ample justice to the experience of half 
a century; while uncle Oliver, as he caught 
the radiant face of Gracie as she flitted from 
room to room, emiled knowingly, and gave 
his broad shoulders a good-natured shrug. 
They were all to attend Commencement, for 
Aunt Milly must see all the honors crowning 
her boy, and honors she was sure es re- 
ward his years of patient toil. 

The morning came bright and genial, and 
hall and galleries were crowded at an early 
hour. Grace found a place near the front, 
and her eager excited manner told the anxiety 
she felt for her foster-brother. She had not 
seen him, nor did he know that she was to be 
present. 

The services opened in the usual manner, 
and at last the graduates ascended the stage. 
Frederic was the third on the list, but he was 
first to Grace, for she saw nor heeded any- 
thing until he stepped firmly and gracefully 
forward, raised his proud head and threw a 
magnetic glance through that vast assembly. 
Then for the first time he became aware of her 
presence. She was leaning eagerly forward, 
every energy thrilling with life, and the white 
bodice rising and falling tumultuously over her 
full heart. 

A beaming light came upon his counte- 
nance at this scene, which he took in with the 
instantaneous glance that visited others, and 
emboldened him for his work. His theme 
was deeply laid and highly wrought. He 
commenced in low earnest tones, enchaining 
the attention of the audience, but as his sub- 
ject grew deeper and broader in its sublime 
eloquence, his tones thrilled with energy and 
feeling until he held that vast multitude as 
one human heart pulsating by the mysterious 
thread of life. 

Some burning passage was on his tongue— 
some darling creation of his own brain, when 
his eyes instinctively sought Gracie’s. 

O! how she had drank in every tone and 
every impassioned thought until the produc- 
tion seemed almost her own. He saw her 
evident emotion, and there came a subdued 
pathos to his words, and tears fell from that 
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concourse of hearers. He closed—a great 
silence reigned; they had forgotten the author 
in his glowing theme. Some one at last, 
perhaps the least affected, roused them, and 
there thundered down such applause, and our 
hero was literally crowned with flowers 
showering from a hundred fair hands. He 
bowed and retired. Then came others, and 
last the valedictory. 

Then the vast crowd surged, and Grace felt 
herself borne along with the ebbing tide. 
There was an opening movement just ahead, 
her hand was grasped, and Willis Armand’s 
sunny face was beaming down upon her. 

“Why, I didn’t know you had come,” was 
her ejaculation of evident pleasure. 

“ O, of course not!” 

He thought how he had watched her all the 
morning, as she sat deeply engrossed with 
the one thought and hope for bis rival, and no 
look of recognition for the discarded lover 
who sat directly facing her across the hall. 
And he felt that he would have given worlds 
for the power to make thus those fine eyes 
glow, and that pure heart thrill with such 
ecstatic emotion. 

“Of course not, sweet coz,so let us go 
whither your thoughts are tending, and greet 
the hero of the hour. You see I thought I 
must to my Alma Mater once more and do 
homage to her favorite son.” 

They pressed through the crowd to where 
Frederic was receiving the congratulations of 
his friends. As he saw them his face lighted 
up with intense pleasure; but when he grasped 
the fair hand of Grace a térrible sense of his 
loss came over him, and he had no word of 
congratulation for the supposed betrothal of 
his two dearest friends. His nature was 
wholly different fom Willis Armand’s. Now 
Willis had loved Grace with all the affection 
then existing in his heart; but he would not 
pine and die, and felt quite sure that he might 
love another equally well, though time must 
be had to wear away what was really a deep 
affliction to him. 

Armand was soon monopolized by the stu- 
dents who gathered around Lim, for his genial 
humor had made him a general favorite dur- 
ing his short stay with them, Frederic drew 
the arm of Grace within his own, and with 
grateful pride presented her to his classmates 
as his foster-sister, her sweet face and warbling 
tones opening the door of every heart, while 
the admiration she elicited was gratitying to 
him in the extreme. He promised to be at 
the cottage the next day, and saw Grace 


depart in a light phaeton with Willis 
Armand. 

Then came Uncle Oliver and Aunt Milly, 
and the graduate felt the deep reverence of 
his nature flowing out in filial gratitude to 
them. They were proud of their protege, and 
better than that, there swelled that deep under- 
current of warm affection which had been his 
chief blessing since earliest years. 

The morrow came, and Grace had thought- 
fully invited all their young acquaintances 
to a social gathering at the cottage in honor 
of Frederic’s return. As evening drew near a 
gay party were assembled, flocking around 
him with all the natural disinterestedness of 
childhood’s friends. 

He laughed and chatted merrily with them 
all; and with music and dance the evening 
wore on. Gracie had been unusually de- 
pressed,and a strange preseience drew her from 
the company, and she stepped unobserved out 
into the soft moonlight. The breath of nature 
was sweeping perfume upon the warm sum- 
mer night, still and calm, exposing more fully 
the agitation of her own mind. Without pre- 
meditation she darted down among the old 
wavy trees, her white dress making her look 
like some fairy sprite, and dropped down 
beneath the little willows, bowing her head 
upon the rustic bench, 

That night she had looked again into her 
heart, and would have fain given its confes- 
sion to the still hastening, babbling waters of 
the brook, and bid it bear them from her 
forever as they had her childish griefs years 
before. 

“ Willis, why, fellow, what are you moped up 
here in the corner alone for! Where is your 
betrothed?” His tones trembled on the last 
word. 

“My betrothed! aha! I heartily wish I had 
one if she was of the right stamp, for I am 
about tired of this humdrum existence—this 
belonging to nobody and nobody to me. But 
who did you mean, Fred ?” 

“Why, Grace! I supposed that she bore 
that relation to you.” 

“Indeed! Let me undeceive you, my good 
fellow! Gracie is my cousin, nothing more, 
though it’s no fault of mine that she isn’t 
something far nearer in relation and affec- 
tion.” 

The new light was just breaking over 
Guilford’s mind; hé spasmodically grasped 
the hand of his friend, then hurried away. 


Lest cruel thoughts should occupy his mind, 


Willis Armand emetged from his retreat, and 
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was soon whirling in the giddy waltz with a 
rosy country belle. 

Frederic searched every apartment for 
Grace, and at last: impelled by a presenti- 
ment, he followed her example and took the 
old familiar path to the brookside. . 

“Gracie, rise up and sit here beside me. I 
have something to say to you.” 

She obeyed mechanically, and he drew her 
unresisting head to his bosom. 

“ Gracie, darling,” he continued, “I have 
come to tell you of a ‘love that has flowed 
silent on for years,’ and find its answering 
tone. Can you give me, dear one, the meed for 
which I have toiled weary days and anxious 
nights? in the high career I have chosen, 
shall your love as a vestal, guide me to the 
truest earthly enjoyments, and make my home 
a little paradise ?” 

He waited her reply. Both hands were 
frankly placed in his, and her truthful eyes 
raised to his face with her deep loving soul 
beaming through them. He clasped her to 
his heart, and there gave the seal to their be- 
trothal. 

When they entered the cottage there were 
two anxious hazel eyes that read what had 
passed, and from the noble heart of Willis 
Armand went up a silent prayer for their 
happiness. 

When the morning came and the subject 
was broached in the family, Aunt Milly 
with great incredulity turned to Willis. He 
understood her, and replied: 

“O auntie, you see Gracie wanted a great 
man much admired, and poor iusignificant me 
could in nowise reach her beau-ideal.” 

Uncle Oliver stepped forward with “God 
bless you, my children. I have prayed for 
this !” 

“In afew years Willis Armand found one who 
thought him her beau-ideal, and right worthy 
she proved to the noble-hearted friend. 

During the warm summer months there are 
two families that come from the city to cheer 
the declining years of Uncle Oliver and Aunt 
Milly. And Frederic and Grace have almost 
persuaded them to rent the cottage and spend 
the remainder of their lives with them in the 
city, where the young. lawyer’s professional 
career has already placed him high and 
honorably in the temple of fame. 


Habit in a child is at first a spider's web; 
~ neglected, it becomes a thread or twine; next, 
a cord or rope; finally, a cable: then who can 
break it? 1 


THE ENGLISH ARMY. 

A French soldier writes as follows of the 
English army :—With us no soldier is made 
corporal until he has undergone an examina- 
tion which proves him fit for any command, 
Let a corporal with us but behave himself 
well, aud his promotion to the epaulet of a 
sub-lieutenant is but a question of time. Not 
so in the Englisharmy. There, a soldier may 
make an excellent corporal, and not be fit for 
the rank of sergeant; or he may do exceed- 
ing.y well as a sergeant, and not be suited 
for a sergeant-major; or he may make a first- 
rate sergeant-major, and not be capable of 
commanding men as an officer. I saw an in- 
stance of this. I went to the inspection of a 
splendid hussar regiment at Colchester, The 
corps was about to embark for India; and the 
Prince of Wales, besides a great number of 
the elite of London society, came dowa to see 
it on parade for the last time in England for 
many years tocome, When the manceuvres 
were over, a sergeant and a sergeant-major 
were called before the prince, to receive med- 
als of distinction for good conduct. Both 
were perfect models of cavalry soldiers, as 
indeed was every hussar of that magnificent 
corps. One of these two soldiers, the ser- 
geant, was noted as having been orderly to 
Lord Raglan in the Crimea, and as riding the 
same horse that had carried him through the 
Russian war. Now, it is twelve years since 
Lord Raglan died, and, as mere recruits are 
never selected for orderlies, it is but fair to 
conclude that this sergeant must have seen at 
least fifteen years’ service, In our army he 
would have been at least a captain, and per- 
haps would have attained higher rank; but 
in the English army he was only a sergeant, 
Surely this very slow promotion, or rather 
this gulf which is seldom bridged over be- 
tween the commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned ranks, must be the source of discon- 
tent, and of great reluctanee on the part of 
many good men to serve. 


THE WATEBR-LILY. 

Thanks be to this beautiful flower for grow- 
ing! It is a marvel whence it derives its 
loveliness and perfume, sprouting as it does 
from the black mud over which the river 
sleeps, and from which the yellow lily like- 
wise draws its unclean life and noisome odor, 
So it is with many people in this world: the 
same soil and circumstances may produce the 
good and beautiful, and the wicked and the 
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All yesterday I was carving 
A stone for the buried Past, 
_ That should serve as reminder, and token 
Of beauties that did not last. ‘ 
I seareely paused at my labor, | 
Unheeding the restless smart, 
That [ thought was only memory 
Whispering elose to my heart. 


And only when earth and heaven 
Were bright with the setting sun, © — 
Did I lay down chisel and hammer, 
And feel that my task was done. — 
All through the night's long stillness: 
I watched by my dead Past’s grave, 
Hearing from time’s deep ocean | 
The murmur of many a wave. 


.I counted the hours as they vanished, 

And said when the morn should gleam, 
would take up the cross I had chiselled, 
With the fancies of many a dream; = 
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should tell where my Past was at rest, 
Then say one farewell, and departing 


I found my, cross with its carvings 
ad its counterpart hid ia my heart, 
‘Where memory, copying my labors, 
“Had cat deep with wearying smart. — 
So what could I do but to gather 
Past onéemote to my breast, 
And deep in my heart’s hidden Gane 
Under temory’s let her rest?) 


7 pean better I took her with me, 
| | Than.te linger beside her grave ; 
I had loved her very fondly, 
And loved, too, the gifts she gave. 
So now I shall keep her with me,— 
_ . My dead and beautiful Past ;— 
Sa whatever my Present and Future, 
She was, shall last. 


UNCLE JoNAtrs 


' 


THANKSGIVING EVE came in cold and dis- 
agreeable. A fitful wind blew gusty and raw 
from the northeast, scattering the dulled aad 


faded leaves every now and then as though | 


some evil spirit. had control of the elements, 
and was wreaking his vengeance on nature 
for some fancied wrong. Sullen and red, like 
the Cyclopean eye of some ancient demon, the 
low-hung san gleamed loweringly through 
the depths of the November woods, ihlumi- 
nating faintly the fading yellow.and crimson 
of the leaves that) yet hung here and there to 
the trees that had well-nigh been stripped of 
their summer apparel, A few brightly, illu- 
minated lines of cloud stretched themselves 
gracefully about the couch of the sinking sun, 
but in every other direetion the sky showed a 
leaden-gray face, which well accorded with 
the gusts of wind that came roaring down 
from the plentiful. steck old Boreas had col- 
lected for his winter’s use, 

Uncle Jonah Perkins stood at his, 
yard gate, watching his nese around the 
great golden pumpkins he had just thrown 

28 


tow eugicds 


out for them to make.a dessert-on after fnish- 
ing their heartier meal, of hay. Then he 
turned slowly away, surveyed the sky a 


moment, and muttered to himself: 


“I told Jerusha so this morning. Lemelt 


it in the air. I'll, bet.my best pair of steers 


we have a good old-fasioned fall of snow to 
keep Thanksgiving with.” . 

He reconnoitred the heavens again; and 
was about passing into the house, when his 
attention was arrested. by a step just outside 
the gate. He turned alf.way around, and 
scanned the person closely, who wore the 
garb of a soldier, his left. coat-sleeve empty, 
being tucked carefully in. the pocket, The 
old gentleman’s survey seemed satisfactory, 


testing, 


“ Good-svening ystranger.”. me thie h 
Good-evening, air,” wasithe reply.» “ Will 
you be kind enough to let. me have a glass of 


Water?” he continued, wearily, seeing the 
old farmer’s look of andowbted sympathy, 
Santin, sir,’ sald, he, going briskly into 
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the house, and soon returning with a blue 
pitcher filled to the brim, from which he filled 
a yellow mug, and handed it to the stranger. 

“So you're a soldier, hey?” said. Uncle 
Jonah kindly, as the water was gladly 
swallowed. 

“A. returned soldier, sir,” replied he, reach- 
ing the mug to have it replenished. 

“Ah!” said the old man cheerily, yet with 
a bit of emotion in his tone which he en- 
deavored to repress, “ going home to spend 
Thanksgiving, I suppose ?” 


“My boy,” he said, abruptly, “ you are a 
soldier; and, to tell by your look, I should 
guess you were about “the age of him that’s 
buried at Gettysburg, my only son. I love 
that blue uniform for Daniel’s sake; and, if 
there’s a soldier anywhere that hasn’t a home 
to go to on Thanksgiving, there’s a vacant 
corner for him by the fireside of Jonah Per- 
kins, and an extra plate at his table. Come 
in, my boy—come in, sir; it'll seem good to 


as you'll often see—now, mother, don’t cry,’”’ 
continued the farmer, interrupting himself, 
and stroking his wife’s gray hair tenderly, and 
pulling out his large bandanna, and blowing 
his nose with a loud noise. “Says I, ‘He's 
gone where it’s Thanksgiving-all the year 
round, our poor, brave boy! but,’ I says, 
‘we'll make somebody welcome for Daniel's 
sake, wont we, mother?’ I didn’t know who 
*twould be; but. felt somebody ’d be here 
before dinner-time to-morrow. And you're 
here now, sir; and you'll tell us all about the 
battle, and—But, mother,” he exclaimed, 
suddenly, “ it’s getting to be nigh onto dark, 
and I must do the milking. 1’d a’most for- 
gotten it. Mary Ann maybe wont be here to 
help. She may stay late, and young Jones 
may drive her ever in the buggy. Mary 
Ann’s our only daughter,” he said, turning to 
the young soldier to explain. “She went 
over to one of ‘the neighbor’s to see a sick 
person. But she'll be here to-morrow. to 
hear you tell all about the battle where 
Daniel was killed, and—Are the pails ready, 
mother ?” 

“Sartin. Been ready a long time. What 


have somebody with us about Daniel’s age, does ail ye, father? Seems to me you're 


and a soldier too, O! but you'll be welcome! 
mo fear of that,” he added, as the stranger 
hesitated a moment. “It'll kind of fill 
Daniel's place, and things wont seem so lone- 
ly as they have since he comes back no 
more.” 

The stranger hesitated no longer; but, 
Jooking gratefully into the moistened eyes of 
the old farmer, he at once came through the 


gate, and entered the house with the old” 


A few words of explanation made Aunt 
-Jerusha Perkins understand it all; and when 
she drew an old-fashioned rocking-chair to 
the hearth for him, bidding him a kindly wel- 
come, he wondered if the eyes of his mother, 
who had died when he was a babe, would not 
“have beamed upon him in the same way. 

“¥{ tokd mother so this morning,” said the 
old farmer, stirring the fire in the old-fashion- 
ed fireplace and poking the ponderous back- 
log until the sparks flew up the chimney in 
_@ perfect torrent of flame. “ Says I, ‘ Jerusha, 
we'll kill the fattest, biggest turkey there is, 
and pick out the yallerest pumpkins on the 
‘parn-floer?) And says she, ‘What for, when 
there’s only you and I to eat? one of the 
smaller turkeys will 4ofor us.’ But, says I, 
‘ Danie) was bere with us last Thanksgiving, 


with his new antform, as brave and handsome — 


purty nigh crazy to-night.” 

.“ Well, may be so.. But I must burry up; 

“for old Suke don’t like to be milked after 

dark.” 

“4 Let me go and help you,” said the soldier. 

“T used to milk a great deal, when I was a 
” 


“Ono,” said the old farmer. 
‘stay here by the fire; it’s a great deal more 
comfortable than out there in the barn-yard, 
where the wind is blowing so.” 

“ But | had rather go and assist you,” said 


“You just 


‘th. soldier. “It will be a great deal easier 
‘ten sitting here, and seeing you go out 
‘a ne” 

‘There, mother,” was Jonah’s reply, di- 
1 cting his remarks to his wife, “that’s just 
like our Daniel, aint it? He was a precious 
good boy, Daniel was, Well,” he continued, 
addressing the soldier, “you can come if 
‘you'd rather. Even if you don’t milk more 
‘than one cow while I milk the other three, 
you will be some company; and somehow I 
kind ©’ hate to be out in the barn-yard alone 
after dark of late, for it seems as though I can 
see Daniel out there with me just as he used 
to be. We'll have to have another pail, 
mother, if this gentleman’s going out with me. 
Is there another ready?” 

“No; but wait a minate, and I'll have one. 


But you'd better go amp Re 
when I get it ready.” 

So the farmer went gut along to the 
barn-yard, and, taking his three-legged stool 
down from where it was stuck in the fence, 
was soon busily milking away. 


In a few minutes, the young soldier was 
also on his way. The crimson light in the 


west had grown very intense, and was just 
about going out, to allow twilight to spread 
its gray mantle over the earth. But it was 
still quite light, light enough for the soldier 
to discern the features of a young girl who 
came up to the gate just as he was passing it. 
He gave one long, earnest look, and noticed 
a rosy gleam overspread her features. : 

“Why, Mary Perkins!” exclaimed 
abruptly, taking a step or two towards her. 
“ Is it you, or am I mistaken ?” 

“ You are not mistaken,” she said, simply, 
reaching out her handin ashy manner, 

The tin pail went down on the ground with 
ating as the soldier reached forth his only 
hand to grasp the one extended to him. 

“ How did us?” asked 
the girl. 

“| dida’t know that I had.” 

“ How did you come here?” . 

“I was going by the house, and, being 
thirsty, begged a drink of a gentleman at the 
gate. One word brought on another, until he 
asked me if I was going home for Thanks- 
giving. Feeling a little blue and lonely, I 
replied, bitterly, that had no home to go to, 
when he invited me to spend Thanksgiving 
with him, which I agreed todo. LI hardly 
dreamed of seeing you again, you left so 
suddenly.” 

“I know. It was unavoidable. I will ex- 
plain it all some time. But where are you 
going now ?” 

“ To help your father do the milking, He 
was afraid you would not be here till late.” 

“ But Iam here now. Se let me go and 
help him, and you go in the house again.” 

“ No indeed; I shall do no such thing,” he 


So he picked up the pail, and started for 
the barn-yard, while the -young lady went 
into the house. 

While in the yard with the old farmer, the 
young soldier did not seem so talkative as a 
while before; but, though the former observed 
it, he said nothing, but only thought that he 
might have had a lonely fit come over him, 
which would soon wear off. 


_ When the two came into the house withthe | 
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overflowing milk-pails, Mr. Perkins started at 
sight of his daughter. 

“Why, Mary Ann!” he exclaimed, “ when 
did you come? I’m right glad you've got 
home; for we're going to have a stormy 
Thankagiving, if signs prove true.” 

“Ol replied the girl, “I came some time 
ago, just after you went out to milk.” 

This is a. soldier-boy,” continued Mr. 
Perkins. “I invited him toeat Thanksgiving 
dinner with us. I thought it would seem 
kind 0’ lonely like without Daniel, and—why 
don’t you speak to him, Mary Ann?” he con- 
tinued abruptly, in a kindly.tone, noticing 
that she did not address the stranger at once. 

*I have seen him before, father,” was her 
simple reply. 

“When?” 

“O,I met him at the gate when I was com- 
ing home to-night. He was just going out 
with the milk-pail.” 

“ Bat you didn’t know who he was.” 

“ Yes, father; I knew him at once.” ‘ 
»| “Kaew him at once! What do you 
mean ?” 


_ “ Why, don’t you know him, father ?” 


“Know him! What do you mean? I 
‘know that he asked me for a drink of water, 
and said he was a returned soldier, and had 
no home, and I asked him to eat Thanksgiv- 


ing dinner with us. What.else is there to 


know?” 

“Why, this is Henry Somers, whom I 
nursed a few days when we went to Gettys- 
burg to look after Daniel.” 

“Well, upon my word!” exclaimed the 
farmer, setting his two pails of milk down in 
the middle of the floor, and taking a good 
look at the young man, “I never should have 
known it. But I only saw him once, you 


know, and then it was rather dark. I thought 


his countenance looked familiar, though, 
when he stood at the gate. I expect that’s 
what made me feel so kindly towards him. 
But he never told me a word of it while we 
were milking.” 

“Nor she never told me of it,” broke in 
Mrs. Perkins. 

“Ah? thought the old man to himself, $I 
see how it is. Lovers’ tongues don’t gab 
about each other. Well, it’s a pity he has but 
one arm; but the Lord will help those who 
peril their lives for their country in a holy 


_ Where was your tongue, child?” asked 
the mother. 


thoaght I would wait till we all were 


i 
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together, and then we could talk it over,” 
she replied, still acting a littleshyly. . 

When they were at the supper-table, they 
did talk it all over; how Daniel had enlisted 
as a private, and, after fighting gallantly, had 
fallen at Gettysburg as a captain; how father 
and Mary Ann had then hurried off to the 
scene of carnage, to look after the sufferer; 
how Mary Ann, after having closed the eye- 
lids of her brother in death, had almost stum- 
bled upon a brother soldier, almost destitute 
of any one to attend him; how she had acted 
in the capacity of nurse to him for two days 
and nights—while her father was making ar- 
rangements for the burial of Daniel; and 
how, her father having made arrangements, 
unknown to her, for an immediate return,she 
was obliged to leave without acquainting her 
patient of it. 

“Very singular how things sometimes 
come round, isn’t it?” said the old gentle- 
man, suddenly, breaking a silence as aed 
upon them after a while. 

Somers then told how he hadihappetin’ in 
this part of the country. He was searching 
for an uncle who lived in the next county ; 
and, his money rumining short, he had pursued 
his journey on foot. This uncle was his 
father’s only brother, and had long wanted 
him to pay him a visit, which he was now 
about to do. But how he would be received, 
in the capacity of anything but a visitor, be 
did not know. 

_ “J declare, Jerusha,” said Farmer Perkins, 
after young Somers had retired, “ it’s almost 
like having Daniel back again. You recollect 
how we uséd to say,‘supposing he should 
come home one arm?’ But we never 
calculated but what we should have him some 
time. It was too dreadful to think that he 
might not come back at all. Jerusha, I fight 
my greatest sorrow down every night; but 
every morning it rises up again more than 
ever. God help every father and mother 
whose home has been made desdlate by the 
field of battle! And God help the nation too, 
when it has the oil of consolation poured into 
its,wounds after the cloak of peace'is again 
wrapped about its shoulders, and give it none 
but statesmen to help it right itself in its new 
atmosphere of freedom, that the great results 
of the war may not be frittered away in the 
mouthing rantings of demagogues, andthe 
quack efforts of such as are only fit forthe 
positions of village aldermen ornight patrol- 
men in the city’s police force!” 
The wind calmed down during the night, 


and a heavy fall of snow whitened the earth, 
and so evenly scattered that it seemed more 
‘a8 a pure white carpet. So often it is in life. 
After the boistercus thréatenings of a day 
that looks bleak and gloomy, with the light of 
a former day painted gorgeously by memory 
fading out in the west, how often faith ‘has 
calmed those blustering anticipations, aid 


“ You ‘have a cosey little frm here, Mr. 
Perkins,” said young Somers the next morn- 
‘ing, as they walked out énjoy the air, so 
-cool and soft’beneath the sun which had come 
out early. 

“If Iwas only sure of it, sir,” said the old 
‘Man warmly, with a sigh, anda hesitation 
-about him that was unusual. “ But I’ve been 
hard pushed to get along 'lately. I’ve hada 
ran of bad luck, somehow, that’s kept me 
down, and it cost a good deal to go on and 
‘see to Daniel after he was wounded, and it 
‘cost a good deal more'to get him taken care 
of and baried “properly, so the old place is 
‘mortgaged for pretty mach its value. It’ll 
be a dark day for Jerusha and me, and our 
Mary Ann, whén we have”to leave the old 
farm; but I’m ‘afraid it'll have to come to 
that, for the mortgage has come into posses- 
sion of a man who don’t care for anything 
but money.’ And somehow I don’t much care 
‘what comes of me after that.’ When'a man 
‘has lived to my age under one roof, he don’t 
take kindly to being mioved. Men are a good 
‘deal like trees; you can transplant one that 
is young and vigorous; but if you attempt to 
take up an old one, it never prospers again. 
But let’s talk of something else, Mr. Somers. 
I -oughtn’t to complain on Thanksgiving 
Day” 

Henry looked upon the old ‘man with a 
feeling almost approximating to reverence, 
as he listened to him endeavoring to find 
something to be thankful for, bowed down as 
he was by debt and grief. But he felt.a little 
bitterly himself, as he reflected: how little he 
_was able to do, with his one arm. How he 
longed just then for the days before the war, 
when he was a stout, healthy, perfect’ man! 
He already loved the old farmer’s daughter ; 
bat how could he have the audacity to throw 
such a burden as himself into the scale that 
was already so heavily loaded down ? 

‘The turkey and pumpkin-pies were smok- 
ing on the table when Uncle Jonah and 
Henry returned, and Mrs: Perkins had brought 
on her choice blue plates and her old-time 
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we have arisen to a morning of peace and 
happiness never dreamed of! 
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‘silver spoons in honor of the day und their 


guest. There was no beverage but coffee, 
even cider being left off by the temperate old: 
farmer. 

“No, sit here, Mr. Somers,’ said Uncle 
Jonah, as the young soldier was about to take 
his seat at the wrong place. “We always: 
keep a vacant place there. That’s where 
Daniel used to sit. It seems kind o’ like old 
times to have it there, even if he isn’t here to 
occupy it. And there are. those who believe 
that the absent ones always come and sit 
in their old places, on great occasions, if 
places are left for them. If such things do 
take place, I want Daniel to know he’s missed 
at the table of Jonah Perkins.” 

The good cheer that presided at this 
Thanksgiving dinner had rarely been equalled 
at the old*farmer’s table, Each one seemed 
to have an enlargement of soul as the several 
plates were heaped high with the good things 
which were dispersed so bountifully and 
lavishly by the hand of Uncle Jonah, For 
the time being, the old man forgot his threat- 
ened poverty, the old lady her silent mourn- 
ing for the absent one, and the young soldier 
the loss of his arm. Mary Ann had nothing 
to mourn for particularly, Her life was 
before her, not behind. Time enough for the 
thorns to rankle in the flesh of her spirit, for 
Fate’s bony fingers to seize her pulsing heart, 
and squeeze it till 1t shall be dried and with- 
ered as the leaves that are swept along by a 
November blast. 

Then, after a hearty returning of thanks— 
for Uncle Jonah always did this after instead 
of before the meal—each one, refreshed and 
thankful, arose from the table, having enjoyed 
a Thanksgiving dinner that should linger in 
their memories for many a long day. 

The next morning, bright and early, the 
young soldier pursued his way, after bidding 
his hospitable friends good-by, and wishing 
them many blessings for their kindness to 
him, and being invited to stop again if he 
ever came that way. 

Weeks passed along, and found the olf 
farmer in much the same state of feeling. He 
did his few chores regularly night and morn- 
ing, and whistled and read and sang the rest 
of the time away over the blazing fire on the 
old-fashioned hearth, 

But a crisis was threatened at last. Uncle 
Jonah one day received a call from the man 
who held the mortgage on his place, and was 
informed that he must have the money, or it 
would be foreclosed, This was sad news in- 
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deed. But no pleadings of the old farmer, or 
tears of his wife and daughter, would avail. 
The man seemed determined. 

So Unele Jonah Perkins prepared, with a 
heavy heart, to vacate the old homestead and 
take some other step. But what to do he did 
not know. If he could only stay till spring, 
he thought, he could rent some little place, 
and get a little start with the money that he 
thought the place would bring over and above 
the mortgage. But the holder of the mort- 
gage wished him to leave at once, and he was 
sorely puzzled what to do. 

One day, while he was turning the subject 
over and over in his mind, sitting before his 
blazing fire, there came a loud knock at the 


“Come in,” said the farmer, turning his 
eyes in the direction of the door, but not 
moving otherwise. 

The door opened, and Henry Somers step- 
ped inside, 

Unele Jonah sprang to his feet at once, and 
reached forth his weather-beaten hand to 
grasp that of the soldier. 

“T’m right glad to see you,” said he. “I 
was almost beginning to think you nel 
gotten us.” 

Mary Ann came forward a little bashfally, 
and also shook hands with him; and then he 
went to the large chair in which Mrs. Perkins 
sat, and greeted her, readily excusing her for 
not rising. 

It was nearly noon, and Mary Ann soon 
went out into the other room, and busied 
herself making preparations for dinner, where 
she was soon followed by her mother. 

“ Well,” asked Uncle Jonah, “ did you find 
your uncle ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And was he glad to see you?” 

“O yes, indeed, But—” 

“But what? Didn’t he think enough of a 
crippled soldier to divide his home with 
him ?” F 
_ “ Yes, as long as he lived. But—” 

_“O,he is dead,eh? And left no provision 
in his will? I see, I see, An oversight, no 
doubt.” 

“But I couldn’t stay there alone after his 
death. I cannot remain alone with the pér- 
son whe inherited the property, and be happy. 


“Ah! I see. A disagreeable person, Wants 
to get rid of you, but doesn’t say so. Thinks® 
to make you so uncomfortable that you will 
leave of your own accord.” 
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“T have left.” 

“And what do you propose doing?” 

“T came here to advise with you.” 

“ That is Kind in you, indeed. I thank you 
for your confidence.” 

“ But I came to ask a favor.” 

“Speak out, sir. I took a liking to you, 
sir, the first day I ever saw you; and if the 
favor is in my power, I will grant it.” 

“Tt may concern you more deeply than you 
dream of. I wish your daughter's hand in 
marriage.” 

“T have no objection. sir, if she loves you. 
Have you spoken to her?” ; 

“Not in words. But I think she under- 
stands me.” 

“Well, my blessings on you, then. ButT 
might as well speak out in regard to our 
affairs, aud have an understanding with you 
as to what is proposed to be done. We are 
obliged to leave the place in three weeks. 
The mortgage is about to be foreclosed.” 

“But wouldn’t he wait a bit if he thought 
he would get his money eventually ?” 

“No, I think not. I think he wants to get 
possession of the place.” 

“That is bad. But how much is the 
mortgage ?” 

“Three thousand dollars.” 

* Quite asum. If I had it, you should be 
welcome to it.” 

“T know it,” said Uncle Jonah, grasping 
his hand. “You are as noble as I thought 
you were when I first saw you.” 

“Bat don’t you think I could have some 
influence w:th him if I promised pretty fairly ? 
I have three or four hundred dollars; and I 
think we could raise a pretty good crop next 
summer. I can do a good deal, sir, with 
my one arm.” 

“T don’t think there would be any use.” 

“ But I mean to try. Where does he live ?” 

“About three miles to the west. When 


_ you get in the neighborhood, any one can tell 


you where Judge Black lives.” 

So after dinner, the young soldier put on 
his cap, and started, promising to be back 
before night, and tell them what his success 
had been. 

On his way out, he enconntered Mary, re- 
turning from the barn with an apronful of 
eggs. He briefly explained his errand, and 
told her what question he was going to ask 

when he returned. 

Then he put his arm around her, and took 
a hasty kiss, despite her slight struggle. She 
said she was afraid’to resist him more, for 
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' fear she should break the eggs. Somers 


laughed at the ingenuousness of the excuse, 
and passed hastily on. 

It was nearly night when he returned. At 
the supper-table, he stated that he had met 
with as much success as he expected. He 
told the old farmer he would not be disturbed 
for the present. 

* So, now,” he said, in conclusion, “I sup- 
pose we can go right on in the arrangements 
spoken of this morning.” 

“ Certainly,” said the old farmer, with an 
affectionate look at his daughter. 

But she was very busy with the contents 
of her plate just then, and seemed to be un- 
conscious of what was taking place ; although 
a bright flush, that overspread her face ina 
flood of scarlet, convicted her of the little 
deceit she was practising. . 

After the tea-things were cleared away, 
Somers went over to the opposite chimney- 
jam, in which Mary Ann had seated herself, 
and said in a low tone: 

*T don’t know, after all, as I shall ask you 
the question I hinted at this morning.” 

Her reply was a puzzled look, with a face 
that flushed scarlet again. 

“Tnstead,” continued he,“ we will waive 
the question. It is pretty well settled, I 
guess. But I have a question to ask: and 
that is, when shall the ceremony take place ?” 

After considerable pleading on his part, 
the first reply was considerably modified, so 
much so that the time was finally set fora 
fortnight from that day. 

The wedding-day rolled around very quick- 
ly to all concerned, and brought a merry 
gathering around the hearth of Uncle Jonah 
Perkins. The circumstances of the case had 
attracted a great many more than would 
otherwise have been present, and it was a 
merry time. Bompers were drank in good 
cold water, to the health and happiness of the 
couple, and dancing and games and plays 
kept up the interest of the company until a 
late hour. 

At last the guests began to go, and soon 
there was no one left under the roof but the 
four who were henceforth to dwell there. 

In a few moments the two old persons 
made a move to retire; but the bridegroom 
asked them to stop a moment, as he had 
something to say, which might as well be said 
at that time as any other. 

“First,” he said, taking a paper from his 
pocket, and handing it to the old gentleman, 
“here is something for you.” 
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Uncle Jonah began fumbling for his 
“ specs,” when his daughter said: 

“ Never mind, father; it’s getting late, and 
T'll read it for you.” 

“No,” replied Somers, seizing her hand; 
“T had rather he would read it for himself.” 

Mother and daughter looked on in mute 
wonder as Uncle Jonah took out his specta- 
cle-case, took therefrom what he wished, and 
awkwardly placed them upon his nose. 

He took one look, and thea exclaimed: 

“ My mortgage! What does that mean?” 

“Ts it all asked 
calmly.” 

He looked again. 

“Yes, all right; every cent paid. What 
does it mean?” 

“Sit down, and I will tell you,” said 
Somers, motioning them all to seats, “ You 
recollect, when I returned the second time, 
and you asked me about finding my relative, 
you interrupted me in my story, and supplied 
answers to your own questions. Well, I let 
' that pass. I told you no ‘falsehood, except- 
ing such as my silence would imply. Then I 
came to my ancle’s death, and told youl 


could not remain alone with the person who 
inherited the property and be happy. You 
volunteered again to finish my sentence, and 
80 I let you; but itis for you. to filed outin 
the future whether or no you finished it cor- 


- rectly. Permit me to.say, however, that I 


inherited the property, and did find it impos- 
sible to remain there alone with that person. 
He required your daughter to complete his 
happiness, and he has secured her, and 
secured her in such a way that he is certain 
she did not marry him for his property.” 

“ Yes I did,” replied Mary Ann. “I knew 


than he who can be proud to call you 
daughter. If he has any happiness in the 
result of to-day, let him remember that it has 
all resulted from his kindness of heart in ask- 
ing a poor homeless wounded soldier in to 
partake with him of 
giving dinner.” 


DON. 


“ You are not afraid ?” 

“No; I am not afraid.” 

Bird Donaldson’s .eyes were as clear as the 
starlight under which she stood, slender and 
supple in her black habit, with her lover and 
two horses. The house above them loomed 
silent and still. A dewy wind was creeping 
among the glimmering vines with which the 
porch was covered, and from whence Bird’s 
great black dog came out, and smelled wist- 
fully at her dress. Childreth’s face showed 
pale under the slouched black hat he wore, as 
he tossed her into the saddle. She pressed 
his hand. 

“Do not fear for me. I shall go through. 
I will go with you anywhere.” 

He held his arm about her in the saddle for 
& moment, trying to say something, but he 
did not say it. He turned and untethered 
his own horse, vaulted up, and the two step- 
ped quietly away over the grass. Saddenly 
Bird drew rein. Her dog was following. 

she said, sorrowfully. 


The animal lay down on the ground, whin- 
ing. The girl’s lip quivered in the darkness ; 
the old dog was all she had to leave. The 
gate was open; they passed out. 

“ Ride on the sods at the side of the road,” 
whispered Childreth, “until we are out of 
hearing; and save your horse as much as you 
can. Easy, Don.” 

The horse was large, and black, and beau- 
tiful, and as he stepped out, the drooping fig- 
ure above his shoulders seemed a part of him. 
One of the saddles was new, and creaked a 
little; it seemed to Bird that the sound could 
be heard along way. When the road turned, 
she looked back at the house, and Childreth 
looked back, too, but there were no lights to 
be seen, nor any noise that sounded like pur- 
suit, to be heard. ‘The stars glittered’in the 
dark sky, the land lay long and level before 
them, the Judas.trees aloug the road showing 
only in blaek clumps. They broke inte a 
gentle lope. 

“If we can get to the ‘ Strangers’ before 
twelve o’clock, we are safe,” said Childreth. 


“Yes; rich in the possession, of a noble. 
soul.” 
“ But,” added the young man, “ not richer q 
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iously. “Gently, Don.” 

“How faris it?” 

“Nine miles. Now: faster. 
Lift Don gently at the creeks. Keep him 
loping short I am afraid you 
cannot hold him.” 

They stretched Off “adross thie elds. Bird 
knew every step of the way.. When they 
came to the woods, she could have tolq you 
what every tree ‘was. The road wound 
through almost in darkness. Honeysuckle 
a cloud of sweets. — 

“ Faster !” said Childreth, suddenly. 

She heard it, too, that faint stroke of a 
horse’s hoof. In her fear, she was mad enough 
to touch Don with her*whip. He ‘plunged 
and kicked in a passion of anger, and then 
stood still in stately defiance. : 

“Don, for God’s sake!’ she pleaded. In 
that fearful moment she heard a fall.| She 
turned her head. Childreth’s saddle was 

She heard him moan upon the 


In an instant she was on her feet down 
among the wet grasses: She lifted his head 
to her knee, and kissed his face. He had 
fainted. She broke the branches of dripping 
fern, and shook the dew upon his face. She 
could not see when his eyes opened, but she 
heard him grate his teeth in agony. 

“ My leg is broken; your horse kicked me,” 
he said. “Iam helpless,and you must go 
alone.” 

“ Where ?” 

“To a log honse on the banks of the 
Stranger. An old man lives there who will 
take care of you. Send me help. “O,my 
God!” in agony. 

Childreth!’ she sobbed. . 

“You can find it, for the road is. straight 
until you come to the river,” he went on, 
commanding himself. “Then show Don the 
rein; he has been there a hundred times with 
me. O my child, be quick! this is dreadful!” 
» She sprang up,and vaulted into the saddle. 
They sped forth like an arrow. She never 
stirred the rein, for no horse could have flown 
faster. The continuous rush of cold air stung 
her face. How set and white it showed un- 
der the stars!) On—on—en; at times she 
forgot where she was, but the horse, never. 
With his face set towards the river, he ran as 
if he had understood his master’s words, and 
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knew his errand. It was his own brave 
heart that seemed to urge him. Never fora 


_ moment did he slacken or stumble. When 


tbe wretched girl he bore heard once again 
that pursuing footfall, she still sat silent, 
knowing that her only helper was doing all 
that could be done. The great cotton-wood 
trees flew by them—Don’s breath grew labor- 
ed. Never once had he faltered, and though 
growing sick in the saddle, Bird dared not 
detain him. From behind she heard a measur- 
ed lope: | As it drew nearer, it came close to 
cutting her off from every happiness in life. 

“ Go on, dear Don,” she murmured; “save 
your master and me.” 

The pace of the noble horse was always 
steady, or she would have fallen from the sad- 
die, so ill and weak was she. The footfalls 
beyond were swift and hurried. Plainly could 
she perceive that they were getting nearer 
Her dark eyes were fall of borror as she lis- 
tened. Her low ‘moans served her better 
than any whip. ‘It was not her fancy that 
Don heard and understood it all. If it had 
not been for the darkness, she would have 
seen how watchful and bright his great eyes 
were growing. 


*’ "They thundered over the bridge. It was 


but a moment before the horse in the rear 
struck the bridge, also. Looking back, Bird 
could see her pursuer. 

She knew then what was almost inevitable. 
Gordon Churchill was mounted on a white 
horse which was the pride of his stables. His 
pace and endurance were indeed wonderful. 

“God help me!” said Bird, in despair. 

At the sound of her voice, Don broke his 
pace, and turned. To herhorror, he rushed 
straight towards her foe.. He rushed straight 
towards him. He raised himself, and tower- 
ed above the great, gleaming, white horse, 
who threw himself upon his haunches. Don 
seized the rider. He grasped him by the 
shoulder, tore him from the saddle, and throw- 
ing himself back, literally shook the life out 
of him. The man dropped from his mouth to 
the ground, senseless forever. 

And Bird looked down at the black heap 
in the road, knowing that the man was dead. 
He was her half-brother. As a child he had 
struck her bare shoulders with his riding- 
whip. He had knocked herdown. And yet, 
as her guardian, he would have forced her to 
marry him. She loathed the very air he 
breathed, so she looked down at him, and said 
fom her heart, “I am glad you are dead!” 

On, then; two miles more. She never 
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knew what the road was. Don went 


he would—snatehing a mouthful of water at 
_ the river, as he turned along its banks, and 
carried his rider under the boughs of trees, 
through thickets of purple. fragranee, which 
she knew by its scent, up to the door of a 
low, log house, A light instantly appeared 
and old Jim Allen came to. her/horse’s’ head, 

. “Ts it you, honey, all alone?” he said. 

“It’s Miss Donaldson. Mr. Childreth is 
hurt, and is lying in the woods on the turn- 
pike. You must.go to him instantly.” 

Old Jim peered up at the face whose owner 
told such news in sach acalm voice. He put 
up his arms to her. She dropped inte them 
in a swoon, 

In the: gray: light of che 
head from the bed of hunter’s blankets, where 
she lay, and saw from the window, old Allen 
leading two horses up te the door. One of 
them was Churchill’s white horse, and he 
helped bear'the litter on which Childreth lay 
all but dead. ghastly 
and senseless. 

“Shake up a good bed, wife,” whispered 
the old man, to his crone of s wife. “He'll 
lie by for weeks.” 

Bird heard. She stood silent, looking down 
on the unconscious, death-like face. 

“Who is going for a doctor?” she asked. 


“1 am,” said old Allen. 

“ When ?” 

As scones I can patio horse over 
five miles of hilly road.” 

Bring also a clergyman.” 

“Good gracious, child! what for ?” 

Po marry us.” 

“The young lady is crazy,” exclaimed 
Mother Allen. “Why .yer foolish young 
thing, yer may be-a widder fn an hour.” 
“Do as I tell you,” with quiet determina-— 
tion to Allen. “ Dmust be his wife, and take 
care of him, whether he lives or dies. We 
were to have been married here to-day, any 
way. Now he needs’ me more than ever. 
Bring a clergyman ;—~I must have my way.” 

At sunrise three horsemen rode up to the 
door. One was the master of the house, who 
introduced the others, Another was a good 
physician. The third was the clergyman of 
the nearest parish. All were er bewilder- 
ed by the calls made upon , of course, 
but each was prevailed upon to do what was 
required of him. A wedding was nearly 
followed by a funeral, but not.quite. A good 
constitution and untiring nursing brought 
Childreth up from death’s door. In four. 
weeks both left: the country, and never knew 
the fate of the body left on the turnpike, 
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BY MRS. M. A. BATES, 


“WHEN did Kitty tell you this?” 

Farmer Alton’s face was flushed and his 

manner excited, as he paused in the strides 
he was taking in the broad kitchen, and faced 
his wife. 
_ “Last night. Bui the child isn’t to blame, 
*Zekiel, for fallin’ in love with such a rich, 
handsome and good-behaved young man as 
Mr. Blair,” half deprecated the rosy little 
matron. 

“ But I'd like to know if she aint as good 
as engaged to Square Dixby’s son!” roared 
Alton, with an emphatic pound on the man- 
tel. “The—little jade! O,if I'd only known 
what was to follow her city visitin’; she 
shouldn’t have budged from home one single 
step. Hum! I'll warrant I shall have a tussle 
to get this notion out of her head; but it’s 
goin’ to be done, and she shall marry Isaac 
Dixby, jist as I’ve bin lottin’ on.” 


“But you know he aint asked her, yet—and 
she never will like that “feller, anyway,” 
returned Mrs. Alton, quickly. 

“Aint asked her?” echoed the farmer. 
“Well, that’s only because she’s so plaguy 
stiff towards him. He worships her, you 
know he does; and jest let her speak a tender 
word to him, and he’d go right down on his 
knees and beg her to be his wife.” 

“She'll never do that,” replied Mrs. Alton, 
with a toss of ber head. “ And—well, I don’t 
blame her one bit; for he’s homely and stingy, 
and a reg’lar shaller-pate—there!”’ 

“ Hold your tongue!’ cried the farmer, an- 
grily. “ You wan’t'so down upon him before 
Kitty got her head turned with this Blair 
ehap—darn him! I'd rather have Ike Dixby: 
for my son, by a long odds; for if he aint so 


rich now, it wont take him long, with his 


savin’ habits, to shine clear ahead of ’tother 
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one; for I’ll bet he is a fast buck, and spends 


wife; “for, if Kitty hadn’t told me that he 
was a beautiful young man, Sister Hepsey’s 
letter, that I got to-day, would have convinced 
me on that pint; and I guess she knows, for 
she’s been acquainted with him ever since 
she moved into the city, twelve years ago.” 

“I don’t care,” said the farmer, sulkily. 
“ Kitty shall marry Ike Dixby, anyhow. 
She’ll love him then, if she don’t now; for 
he’s well enough off to support her comfort- 
ably. Then there aint nosuch farmer round 
as he is; and that, in my eye, you know, is 
"bout as good a recommend as a man can 
have.” 

“I know it,” said his wife, a little bitterly. 
“ And 80, jest because Mr. Blair aint « farmer 
and. eountry born, you’re agoin’ to make Kitty 
miserable.” Mrs. Alton clapped her 
check-apron toer eyes. 

“There, now, don’t go to cryin’,” exclaimed 
Alton, his look and tone suddenly softening, 
“I tell you, Ruthy, I'm doin’ this for the 
child’s good; for nothin’ wont convince me 
_but what this Blair, with his high livin’, will 
come out poor, sometime; and there'll be a 
day, depend on’t, when, as Ike’s wife, Kitty 
will be the richest woman in Greenville; for, 

course, the squire and his wife will give 

only son everything when they die.” © 

“My darling!” 

Kitty Alton’s basket of blueberries went 
rolling over the little slope there in the pas- 
ture, and her cheeks glowed redder than the 
apples weighing down the boughs above her, 
as she sprang up Sind faced the speaker. 

“ John—you here!” 

“As if you didn’t expect me, you little 
rogue!” laughed John Blair, sliding an arm 
around her pretty waist, and looking, with 
his handsome adetingly down inte the 
brown ones. 

“J—I supposed from your letter yesterday 
that you were coming this week,” stammered 
Kitty, whose heart was leaping joyfully, 
“but—” 

“Did not expect to be surprised huckle- 
berrying,” interrupted John, gayly. “My 
dearest, I spied you fromthe stage, and how 
could I have been courageous enough to keep 
on to your house, and wait there for you so 
long ?” 


My goodness!” returned Kitty, evasively, 
as she coquettishly shook off his arm and 
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‘turned to the fallen berries, “just see what 


I’ve done. I declare I didn’t know they were 
spilt till this minute, and you can’t guess who 
I was picking them for.” 

“ Me, of course! But I couldn’t eat them, 
and never shall eat anything again until I see 
your parents, and hear them say you shall be 
my dear little wife! Come.” 

“Wait a moment,” said Kitty, seriously, 
without taking his proffered arm, while a look 
of dread passed over her face. “I have done 
wrong, I know, but I haven’t said a word to 


“But mamma knows,” she proceeded, 
bfightening, and fluttering with the happiness 
his fond words brought, “ and she promised 
to tell him all while I was absent this morn- 
ing, and try to incline him in your favor be- 
fore you came. But whatif he should com- 
pel me to still countenance Isaac Dixby ?” 

“Confound Isaac Dixby!” muttered John, 
between his teeth. “Haven’t I told you, 
darling,” he added, assuringly drawing her to 
him, “that he will do no such thing? Refuse 
you to me indeed! who have power to place 
you in that station where you should have 


How could she, with his dear voice and 
assurances thrilling her, hold longer on to 
the doubt which had risen, the only blemish 
in her new joy? And when she looked up 
into his fine face, all illumined by the pure 
light of love, she felt fit to fall on her knees 
and bless him that he had given her the 
place in his heart which so many 
ladies, both wealthy and cultivated, 
had’vainly tried to secure. Yet, as she stood 
there in .the mellow sunlight, her soft curis 
brushing like coils of gold over her white 
brow, beguiling eyes, and lip and cheek so 
perfect in their beautiful red tinge, and a true, 
pure soul shining through all, she did not 
know that he was thinking her more brilliant- 
ly lovely than any other woman on earth— 
that in his heart he was thanking God for her 
love. But all this happiness was gone, when, 
followed by Katy’s anxious mother, the young 
couple stood before Farmer Alton, and heard 
his decision. 

“ You're a well ’nough lookin’ feller,” he 
said to John, critically scauning him from 
head to foot; “but, as I told mother, there,” 
scowling at Mrs. Alton, who was about inter- 
fering, “no city chap shall ever call Kitty wife.” 


his money like water.” 
“He aint no such thing,’ maintained his 
papa of our—” : 
“Our love,” whispered the young man, 
ardently. 
z been born, and who loves you, O Kitty, as a 
man loves once only in the world!” 
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And so, feeling, from the farmer’s decided 
manner, that there would be no use to argue, 
the lovers went silently out from his presence, 
John pale, as was Kitty, evento the lips, 

“What is to be done?” she huskily whis- 
pered, as they hurried out into the orchard 
skirting the yard. 

“God only knows,” groaned the young 
man, clasping her jealously to him. “Kitty! 
Kitty! this will ki! me!” But suddenly he 
started, while his despairing look gave place 
to an exultant one. “Thank Heaven avant 
thought!” he fervently exclaimed. 

“What is it?” asked Kitty, looking at him 
in breathless surprise, 

And then he commenced whispering some- 
thing in her ear—iv’s none of our business 
what—but it brought the glow to her cheek 
like roses blushing on snow; it sent a merry 
light into her eyes, and made her clasp her 
hands, with his own exclamation, “ Thank 
Heaven !” 

And when*Jobn parted with her at the 

gate, and clambered into the stage-coach, their. 
adieus little resembled those of despairing 
lovers. Then Kitty turned and re-entered 
the house, and, after talking rapidly with her 
mother for a few moments, passed demurely 
into the room where Mr. Alton sat nervously 
rocking,and perhaps blaming himself just a 
bit for John Blairso soughly ; though 
of cou e wouldn’t have consented any 
way to Kitty’s marrying him. But he might 
have been a shade mild and polite in his 
refusal. . 
_ “Papa,” said Kitty, gravely, though there 
was a twinkling in her eye, as she leaned 
over his chair-back, “I don’t know, after all, 
but you were right about my marrying Mr. 
Blair. Mother told me, just now, that Isaac 
Dixby was here this morning, and asked you 
to influence me in his behalf; so—” 

“Hey!” The farmer actually jumped round 
towards her, while his spectacles descended 
in surprise from his bald pate on to his nose. 
Kitty clapped a rosy fist to her mouth, where 
something very like a laugh seemed strug- 
gling. But she sobered in a moment—indeed, 
with a little look of fear. 

“TI will consider Isaac’s proposal,” she said, 
quickly,“ if you will give me two months to 
think over the matter, and not require me, 
during that time, to receive his attentions.” 

“And you'll promise to forget all about this 
Blatr?” queried Alton, delightedly. | 
“ Yes,” was the dutiful return. 

“You blessed little beauty!” And up he 


jumped, hugging her a bear. “Hoora! 
Ruth! Ruth!” And Mrs. Ruth walked in, 
with an evident roguishness in her eyes, 
which the farmer, had he been less excited, 
woold not have failed to notice. “It's all 
right!” he said, triamphantly!: child 
has come right into my way of looking at 
these love matters of hern. What d’ye think 
bow, old woman?” chucking her under the 
chin, ?” 

“O, if she’s suited, I’m sure I am,” returned 
his wife, demurely. 

It was about dusk the following evening, 
when the Greenville stage stopped at Farmer 
Alton’s gate, and a young man, well-featured 
but roughly dressed, and with a regular mu- 
latto complexion, alighted, and, seizing his 
valise, which the driver bad thrown to the 
ground, he strode up to the porch, where 
Alton sat with his pipe suspended on itqqgpay 


to his mouth, eyeing him with surprise, and 


vainly conjecturing who it could’be. 

“Want any help, squire?” was briefly in- 
terrogated, as the new-comer whipped out a 
ted-and- yellow cotton handkerchief from his 
pocket, and began to wipe his perspiring face. 

“Help?” said the farmer, taking reflective 
puffs from his pipe, while he cautiously 
scanned the young man’s face, which, despite 
its dark hue, was intelligent and handsome. 
“Well, I dunno; where be you from, mister ?” 

“ Berrytown,” was the return, as the stran- 
ger dumped his valise on to the ground with 
a poff, “My vame’s Sam Badger, and my 
only reason for steering out of that place is 
because the farm-hands there make such all- 
fired mean pay. I heard they did better up 
this way; so I made up my mind to travel.” 

“That's where you're right,” said the farm- 
er, emphatically, and seeming now to be any- 
thing but ill-impressed by his quick examina- 
tion of the young man. “I s’pose you un- 
derstand mowin’ an’ thrashin’ and ‘tother 
things about farmin’ ?” 

Sam seemed a bit confused for sn instant, 
but the next he was meeting old Alton’s tn- 
quiring look with one of frank self-possession. 

“Tm jest agoin’ to tell you the truth, 
squire,” he said, briskly. “ Ever since I was 
big enough to work, Deacon Hadder has 
kept me busy in his knickknack store there 
in Berrytown, and I earned enough that way 
to support me and father; for, you see, afore 
mother died, the poor old feller lost his legs, 
blastin’ rocks. Well, three weeks ago the 
deacon’s store was burnt, so I was turned out 
of work; but I says tothe old man,‘ Don't 
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you worry. I’ve allers be’n hankerin’ to 
work on a farm, and I aint afraid but what I 
can get enough to do” And I did; but the 
farmers down there afe so mean that they 
wont give a green hand but fifty cents a day, 
and, I swow, that aint—” 

“ Enough to feed a cat on,” contemptuously 
interrupted the farmer. “ Nobody needn’t 
tell me that.a plucky-looking fellow like you 
aint worth more’n that to a farm, jest to do 
chorin’. Tllhire ye, for shall wantia hand 
jest for sich work, through this month, and 
T'll make your pay all right.” 

'“And if my hiring out'to you don’t make 
everything all right, Pll be mistaken,” chuck- 
led Sam to himself, and there sparkled in his 
handsome eye for a moment an indefinable 
look, which Mr. Alton, rising to go into the 
house, did not notice. 

“™ this way,” said the latter, motioning 
Sam towards the huge kitchen. “ Don’tclear 
the table yet,” to his wife, who started with 
a half-laugh, as the young man entered; 
“ here’s a feller I’ve hired, and, as he’s trav- 
elled so far, must be master hungry. Kitty! 
Kitty! What ails the gal?” for the golden 
head had popped in at the door and out again, 
and a succession of smothered, yet silvery 
tittering was heard in the pantry beyond. 
Farmer Alton strode in after her, with an ire- 
ful face, and slammed the door to. 


“T couldn’t help laughing,” pleaded Kitty, 
recoiling from his reproving looks, though it 
seemed all she could do to sober her pretty 
face. “ He’s so black, and his hair stands up 
80 queer, and—” 

“I don’t caro,” interrupted the farmer, in a 
fierce whisper, “ he’s a darnation smart feller, 
if he does look curus, and I want him used 
respectful in my house! D’ye hear?” 

“I never saw a boy like him!” enthusi- 
astically exclaimed Farmer Alton to his wife, 
about a fortnight after Sam had become do- 
mesticated in his household. 

“ He seems to learn farm work considerable 
fast,” rather indifferently commented Mrs. 
Alton, though the face she suddenly turned 
from her husband assumed a pleased look. 

“Learn!” echoed the farmer, “guess he 
does; you don’t have to show him over and 
over, as I did that blockhead of a Jabson I 
hired last. year. Jest give him one lesson 
and he’s all right. To be sure, he aint so 
awful strong, and can’t stand mowin’ long, 
but I wouldn’t swop him for any man on the 
farm, he’s so lively and smart-headed. Jest 
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see how he cured Bets when she was so nigh 
dead last week Yes, Ruthy,she’d gone for’t, 
sure—and worth five hundred dollars, too— 
only for them medicines he brought with him. 
And another thing,” added the old farmer, 
running, in his excess and warmth of admi- 
ration, into the pantry after her, for fear she 
would not hear and appreciate all his praises, 
“he agrees with me on polities preecisely, and 
there aint no man in this town that can beat 
him talkin’ on ’em—no, ma’am !”’ 

“Where you goin’, Kitty?” inquired Mrs. 
Alton, turning away from him, with a look he 
could not define, to the young girl who came 
skipping towards them, tieing the bow of her 
shaker under her pretty chin. 

“O,’ retarned Kitty, complacently filling 
her rosy mouth with the raspberries that 
blushed up in great heaps in the shining pans 
on the white shelf, “Sam’s going to carry a 
grist to mill, so I’m going to ride alovg with 
him.” 

“*Pears to me,” said Mrs. Alt®n, with a dis- 
pleased look and tone*that seemed to affect 
the child strangely, for it made her utter an 


‘odd little laugh—* ’pears to me you're rather 


too fond of bein’ with Sam. What would 
Isaac Dixby say ?” 

The old farmer turned round scowling. 

“TI cal’late Ike aint got anything to do with 
her actions these six weeks yet. ’s the 
best boy in the world, and we Oughter be 
willin’ to let her enjoy herself any reasonable 
way,jest to pay her for givin’ up that city 
feller so dutifully. Go ‘long,’ he nodded ap- 
provingly to Kitty, “it’s all right!” . 

“ I guess it’ll turn out so in the end,” mused 
Mrs. Alton, with a queer smile, as the old man 
followed Kitty, who was dancing gayly out 
of the pantry. 

It was near sunset that afternoon when Mr. 
Alton, who had been out inspecting some 
woodland just back of the Dixby mansion, 
turned about to go home. He had not gone 
half a dozen steps, when a child’s voice, cry- 
ing out in tones of pain and entreaty, caused 
him to turn and look through the trees to- 
wards the grassy slope back of the mansion, 
for from there the sound seemed to proceed, 
The farmer’s look of surprise quickly deep- 
ened into one of amazement and indignation, 
as, approaching nearer, he gained, unseen, a 
full view of what was going op. Isaac Dixby, 
with his flushed face working with rage, stood 
there bringing down a stout, jagged stick with 
all his might over a small, trembling boy, 


whose arm his great coarse fingers gripped 


into like a vise. Farmer Alton well Knew 
the child, for he was with Squire Dixby when 
he took him from the poor farm two pou 
before. 

“Say, you little devil!” yelled Isaac, furi- 
ously, continuing his brutal work, “ will you 
ever lose any more money that I send you 
anywhere with?” 

“0, O—no, no, I wont never!” groaned and 
quivered the poor little fellow, looking up 
with a white face; “ don’t—please don’t,” he 
begged, as the great stick ascended for an- 
other blow. “ I hunted so long for the dollar 
between here and the store, but—” R 

Here Mr. Alton, no longer able to keep 
within bounds his anger and indignation at 
the sight, was about springing over the stone 
wall to interfere, when Mrs. Dixby.came has- 
tening out from the house, 

“Isaac! Isaac!” she cried, reproachfally, 
* you'll kill the poor child. For shame, to 
treat him so for that little accident,’ and, 
throwing her arms around the boy, she reso- 
lutely pulled him from her heartless son, and 


house. 


to the barn, “ what did she want to stick her 
» nose into the mess for? But it’s lueky for 


so!” 

“I vow, 1 wouldn't have b’lieved it if I 
hadn’t seen the shameful sight with my own 
eyes,” exelaimed the old farmer, as, drawing 
his breath in hard, be hastened homeward. 
“ He’s allers ’peared so mighty nice afore me 
that I thought he was a good, honest-hearted 
feller. I didn’t dream that losin’ s little money 
would make him such a devil.. How he swore 
when the old woman stopped his fun. Thank 
God, she’s on the boy’s side. But after all,” sald 
old Alton, as he walked along, casting admir- 
ing eyes over the wide stretch of beautiful 
land belonging to Squire Dixby, “’praps ‘he 
never abused the child afore. He loves Kitty, 
and told me yesterday he would die for her 
any time. ’Praps-well—I dunno—I éan’t 
think straight now ; I—’ 

Here he stopped short, and ‘his conclusion 
is a mystery ; but he was in a state of pertur- 
bation all that evening, which caused his 
wondering wife to exclaim to herself: i? 

“ Dear, dear, what can ail him! Stspestee 
him act so curus afore!” 

Don’t Senn; talk about 

mer Alton’s voice Was a little unsteady, and 


¥ 
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drew him with her, protectingly, back to the... 


“ Blast it,” muttered Isaac, as he strode,off . 


‘Shim, the careless little whelp, that she did 


the hand which was warmly grasping Sam 
Badger’s trembled—“ for, you see, I have loved 
you just like a son, and that’s the truth on’t, 
ever since the day Ike Dixby ran off-—-the darn 
coward !—and left Kitty dangling in the mill 
machinery, and you risked your life and saved 
her to us, God bless you!” 

“ Yes, God bless you !”’ heartily echoed Mrs. 
Alton, looking’ up from her sewing at Sam, 
with ‘a strange mingling of feeling on her 
face. “God bless you that we aint childless 
to-day!” 

“ Say that you will stay with us, boy,” en- 
treated the farmer. 

I should like to,” returned the young man, 
visibly affected, “ but I ’spose the old man’ll 
be wantin’ to see me, and—” 

* Well, well, never mind, then, if you must 


put in Mr. Alton, quickly, trying to still 


the tremulousness in his voice. “But I want 
to give you something—a present, you know, 
te remember us by. What shall it be, Ruthy,?” 

“O, let him decide,” she replied, smiling 
encouragingly at Sam. 

_“ There is only one present, Farmer eae,” 
earnestly responded the young man, “ which 
Lcereto take from ye; and that I would 
cherish and set by as a hope of heaven—Kitty, 
will you give her to me ?” 

“Kitty!” echoed the old man delightedly. 
“Hoora! I’ve thought, somehowy ’long back, 


that she loved you, but you've acted so broth- 


erly-like towards her that—nd matter now. 
Kitty, Kitty! ‘Whereis the child?” | 
‘The young girl emerged, all blushes, from 
the sitting-room, where the door had been a 
little ajar; and Farmer Ailton, spying her 
beaming look as she averted her eyes from 
Sam’s enamored ones, felt there was no need 
to question her, so, seizing her hand, he placed 
it emphatically in the young man’s. | 
“There’s your present, my boy! Cricky! 
mother ’n I’d rather have you for & son than 


‘the richest man on earth, Eh, Ruthy?” 


“We couldn’t have a better,” replied Mrs. 


Alton, suddenly tarning her back to the trio. 


| “Andy continued the farmer, “ you needn’t 
worry, Sam, about’ being poor,’ for ‘I aint 
worked and scrimped thirty year for nothing ; 
and it’s all yours aud Kitty's; every 
‘saved |” 

“Haphal My sakes! Ha, 

Wha—wha—what -Ruth—she’s 
gone mad!” stuttered and cried the farmer, 
whirling towards his wife, who was running 
from the room, convulsed with merriment. 
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“ What can be the matter,” he repeated, rush- 
‘ing after her, not to succeed in making her 
captive until they had reached the cheese- 
‘house outside. 

“O,dearme! Ha,ha?’ she gasped, wiping 
‘the tears from ber eyes, “how splendidly 
you've been fooled!” 

“Fooled! Fooled!” stammered the bewil- 
dered farmer, and, without waiting for a reply, 
bounded off, as fast as his legs could carry 
him, to’the house. “ The city chap!” 

It fell almost helplessly from his lips as he 
stood before the young couple, for, with the 
aid of a bottle of acid, which Kitty laughingly 
held, Sam had, during the farmer's short exit, 
removed every particle of the dark tinge upon 
his face and hands, and the black wig he had 
‘worn over his eurly auburn hair was gone ; 
‘and now no other than handsome John Biair, 
with regret and mirth playing alternately on 
his face, stood before the almost petrified far- 
mer. His child’s voice brought him to his 
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“ Forgive us, dear papa—forgive us all for 
‘this’’ it pleaded, softly, as, with her merri- 
ment all gone, she knelt anxiously before him. 

“T am the one to beg for that blessing more 
than the rest,” said John Blair, his tone and 
manner changing from the rustic to the gen- 
tleman. “ Forgive me, dear Mr. Alton—for- 
give me,I pray you, for I ‘resorted to this 
deception as my only hope of winning littly 
Kitty here.” 

“Omy stars! Lord! Lord?” exclaimed the 
poor farmer, gaping first at the noble-looking 
young man and then at Kitty. “ Phew!” 
wiping the perspiration from bis face, “ I don’t 
know that I shall ever get over this bout. 
You little jade!” grabbing and kissing her 
vigorous)y, “ I see now into all your mother’s 
gigglin’, aod givin’ me such curus looks. For- 
give ye! Well, I will, for it’s plain to see I’ve 
been riding the wrong hobby. Shake hands, 
Sam! Yes, confound it, L ’spose [ shall have 
‘to'always call you that, mydear boy. You're 
trump!” 


"HE LAST PLANK. 


BY NED BUNTLINE,. 


know that I am not one of the 

favored ones who entered the U.S. Navy 
through the cabin windows—but that after 
years of toil and privation, ranking from a 
cabin boy upwards in merchantmen, I found 


umyself,in May, 1861,in New York, just re- . 


turned from China, in command of the clipper 
ship Meteor. Twenty years of sea service had 
bronzed my face—thirty-two winters have 
failed to whiten either hair or beard for me. 
Enough of that. The thunders of the first 
gun fired at Sumter were rolling throughout 
the land—the hearts of an excited people were 
throbbing with fears and hopes—the flag I 
loved had been insulted—the country which 
was the only mother I, as an orphan boy, 
could look to, was in danger of destruction by 
the treasonable hands of her own sons, urged 
on by the minions of jealous tyranny ‘abroad. 
Iknew my daty. I had bat one course to 
steer.’ It was for Washington, there to offer 
my services te aid in strangling the serpent of 
secession. ‘They were eccepted: I was com- 


Igreen and Farragut in succession. All 
of this only to tell how I became, and what 
I am now, a lieutenant commander in 
regular navy. 

My last voyage, before I was made captain 
of the Meteor, was the most fearful of my life. 
Iwas first mate of the ship Triampli, bound 
from Boston to New Orleans, with an assorted 
cargo of great value. The captain, Babbit by 
name, was an oddity in every way. He always 
struck for new courses, took all tracks but 
those prescribed by custom, and thought 
nobody knew anything but himself. 

For instance, he insisted that a counter- 
current ran southward inside'of the Gulf 
Stream, and that the only way to make a quick 
voyage to New Orleans was to hug close in 
on the shore side of it all the way out, despite 
the danger of capes, rocks and reets, the 
whereabouts of which he said he knéw too 
well not to avoid them... 

Who could gainsay him? He was captaia 
of his own ship—monarch of it and all aboard. 


So, sailing with a stiff norwester on our 


| 
missioned as volunteer lieutenant, at once 


quarter, we sped swiftly on, passing all the 
dangers of the coast suecessively, such as 
Barnegat, Hatteras, etc., and found ourselves 
on a morning suddenly becalmed off Cape 
Florida, close in with the land, but soon drift- 
ing northward despite the captain's “ southerly 
current.” 

It was very clear—not a cloud in sight— 
warm and close, though it was September, 
and the time for an equinoctial gale to be 
upon us. 

“ Heave the deep-sea lead, Mr. R.,”’ said the 
captain to me, “and see if it is shoal enough 
to get an anchor to hold.” 

I sounded, and forty fathoms was given. — 

“ Bend two hawsers together and drop our 
heaviest kedge,” was his next order. “ Then 
close furl every sail but the fore-storm-stay- 
sail and balance-reefed-spanker, send down 
all the light spars from aloft, and get ready to 
house topmasts and secure lower yards, get 
and aloft.” 

“Ay,ay,sir!” And it was done. 

We were. now ready for s-storm, but I, old 
it any where. 

“ We’re going to have a tough time of it, 
Mr. R.,” said Captain Babbit to me. 

“ Why sir,” said I, “ the sky is as clear as 
my love’s dear eyes, and the water is as smooth 
asa mill-pond. I see no sign of wind.” 

“Wait about two hours and you'll sing 
another tune,” he replied. “ I’ve been in these 
latitudes before. The worst of this will be 
that it will come dead off-shore, and if we 
must scad, Cuba and her reefs will be under 
our lee. If we bump our heads there, it will 
be the last of the old Triumph and us too.” 

1 made no reply, for I thought it only one 
of his fancies, and leaving the second mate in 
charge of the deck, went below to take a nap, 
for I'd had the mid watch and felt rather 
snoozish. I went to my state-room and threw 


myself on my bunk,.and soon was dreaming» 


of a blue-eyed angel ashore, whom I hoped to 

spliced to at a not far-distant time. A 

vy trampling overhead and the shout of 
“all hands ahoy!” brought me out of sleep, 
and to my feet in an instant. I hurried on 
deck. Never can I forget the change of scene, 
of sky and sea, from the calm beauty in which 
I had left. it when I went below. Now, black 
clouds were rolling up to the northward, 
coming on in great blotehy waves, like crags 
of ebon mountains, overhanging and about to 
fall upon us. Thesea was black under the 
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shadowy wing of the storm, and the roar of 
the tempest, like a hoarse, angry voice, came 
to our ears from the distance. 

“Up with the —never 
mind the spanker!’ shouted the captain. 
“You two mates take the helm—men, lash 
yourselves to the rigging—it will wash us fore 
and aft before we get headway.” And seizing 
an axe from the becket, he bounded forward 


‘and cut away the hawser which held us at 


anchor: 

As he did this, I looked off on our starboard 
beam and saw the water apparently rolling in 
a huge white breaker towards us. The next 
instant the wind struck us, and for a moment 
I thought all was over, for the ship keeled 
until her lower yard-arms were in the water. 

“ Hard up—hard upthe helm!” shouted the 
captain in my ear. 

I could but just hear him, and pointing to 
the wheel, he saw that his order had been 
anticipated. 

Just then away went our mizzen-mast close 
by the deck, and that alone saved us, for now 
her head payed off before the wind, and the 
ship righted. Then the staysail filled, and 
away the old craft shot, like an arrow sped 
from a well-strung bow. As we got out into 
the gulf, the sea rose literally to a mountain 
height, and the wind blew so hard that the 
the air. 

« How does shé head?” asked the captain, 
who stood forward of the wheel.. 

“Sou’-sou’-west, sir!” I replied, In a shout, 
for the gale drowned all common tones. 

“If she goes at this rate, and holds that 
course, we will strike Cuban rock inside of 
ten hours!” he cried. 

“ Why not try to heave her to?” I asked. 

“Tn such a seaand gale we would be keeled 
up in a minute were we to try it; all our hope 
us put the mainsail on her.” 

“ This looks rough, but what is to be will 
be. There is no rubbing that out,” I replied ; 
and then I did my best to steer her as nicely 
as I could, so that no broaching to should 
hasten our fate. A 

On—on—once passing a hapless vessel 
drifting bottom up, with her sails and spars 
alongside of her—we swept, until the night 
‘was upon us. Then the captain and a good 
seaman relieved us from the helm, and I had 


time to think. I went below and looked at 
‘the chart. I made an estimate of our speed, 


and to my horror, saw we could not be over 
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twenty, or at most, thirty miles to windward 
of the rockiest part of the Cuban coast. 

I went on deck. sick at) heart, for sea and 
gale seemed higher than ever, I told the 
captain how near the last peril was, but he 
did not seem 'to heed me. He stood with his 
shoulder to the wheel, and the ship flew 
madly on.’ Never van she sailed with such 
speed before. 

looked at the 
phosphoric flame flashing from beneath,the 
bow, L thought of home, of my own loved Ella 
—and I groaned in bitter agony. I never 
before had feared death—but now—new so 
near, it was terrible! 

An hour—maybe more—and then I heard 
all too plain, even above the wild roar of the 
storm, the sound so sullen and deep, of the 
surging breakers. I rushed aft, and shouted 
the fearful tidings in the captain’s ear, 

“God help us! God help us!” was all he 
said. 

An instantafter; we were in white,'seething, 
hissing water, and then, lifted skyward on a 
mountain roller, we-were dashed down witha 
terrible crash upon the dreaded rocks, | Dark- 
ness above—fiashing phosphorism all around 
—the ship shattering, parting beneath our 
feet, men shrieking in wild misery, my pen 
cannot paint the picture! 

And nog wave after wave swept on over 
us, lifting the ship up and crushing her down, 
tearing her all asunder, and yet I clung toa 
rope which I had fastened to a bolt in the 
deck, not knowing whether one was alive 
beside me, or not; for all was silent but the 
winds and waters. Like howling demons 
they went.on with their fearful chorus. ) 

How long seemed that night, while I could 
feel that the shattered remnants of the old 
ship were going fast fromunderme! But the 
blessed daylight came at last, and even the 
sun shone out.. And I saw, lashed like myself, 
to the deck, but one man—that man was the 
captain. Whiter than foam was his face, and 
full as white his hair, which had been glossy 
brown on the day before. Our eyes met—his 
were wild and wolfish—insanity’s fire was in 
them. 

- The sea now drove the last part of the 
wreck asunder, and fora moment I thought 
we both were gone; but on one high spot of 
rock we got a foothold, and there clutching 
the coral crag, with bleeding hands we hung. 

Until then neither of us had looked away 
from each other or the wréck. But together 
_ glancing southward, there we saw, not a mile 
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distant, beautiful, flower-carpeted, fruit-laden 
Muba, White cottages, groves of golden 
oranges, and tall palm trees; never had they 
looked so beautiful to me. Yet a mile of 
terrible breakers lay between us and it—a 
* waste of waters,” through which the strong- 
est swimmer could not hope to pass. 

And the ship was gone—no, one plank—a 
single plank—smail, but large enough for one 
to cling to, came drifting in our reach. With 
one hand each of us seized it, while with the 
other we clutig to the peak of rock which 
alone had saved us from instant destruction. 

Let go the plank’? it is'mine. I will lash 
myself to it-and live!” cried the enptain) his 
eyes glaring fiercely on me. 

“I will not, yield my right; the plank is 
mine, and life is as dear to me as'to you!” I 
shouted. 

“T have a wife and children; you have 
none}; let me live for them!” he pleaded. 

“TI have one dearer than all the world; I 
will live for her whe yet shall be my wife!” I 
cried. 
bi Feok—fool! sheshalllook for you in vita !” 
\And-as he said this, he drew pistol-froui his 
bosom. Well I knew it was capped, water- 
proof—well 1 knew how sure he was in aim; 
but I drew the: plank towards me which he 
had let goof when he clutched his weapon. 
He raised his hand, his weapon was levelled 
at my heart: 

“ Give up the plank!” he shouted. 

“Never, coward—-never! Fire, and my 
dying curse go with you!” 

I closed my eyes—I knew my fate—but a 
wild rush of water, a fearful wave, swept me 
far, far away from the rock,. Then 1 was 
drowning—gurgling, choking in the water. 
But I rose, and I did, something 
touched'my body. I clutched it—it was that 
blessed plank. To it I clang with a death- 
grasp; yet it. seemed as if I was doomed to 
die, after all, for the waters covéred me, and 
L lost all consciousness. 

But not for all time.. I. was restored to a 
knowledge that dear life was yet mine by 
yet clinging to the plank, from the surf, and 
“were applying stimulants whea I opened’, my 


_ glad eyes once more on the face of bright 


bomanity. 
asked if any others ad got to the shore. 


They carried me to a mournful-looking group 


of bodies. I saw several of the crew, but not 


him—not the captain., But even while we 


stood there, a great rolling wave swept him 


in, and for an instant I thought hé lived, he 
looked so grim, with the pistol yet clutched 
in his hand. But he was cold and dead, and 
after they bore him to the corpse-pile of the 
rest,and [ had grown stronger, I took thé 


piece of the wreck and fired. The bullet 
which had been intended for my heart went 
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pistol from his stiffened grasp, took aim at a: 
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deep into the oakem wood. I' went down on 
my knees then and there, and thanked the 
Almighty that [ was saved for my poor Ella; 
and though I have since done a sailor's duty 
in’ protecting and aiding the widow aad 
orphans of the poor captain, [ never have been 
so unselfish as to regret that I had poss -ssiou 
of the last plank. \ 


With outstretched hands I blindly grope 
Along the path [’m doomed to tread; 

"Tis tull of thoras;—all darkness, too, 
Beneath, around, and overhead. 


, From out the mist-like shrouded palls 
I catch no gleam. [ listen, but no sound, 
Like feet of old, whose welcome tread 
Made joy through all my being bound. 


ALONE. 


BY RUTHIE, 


Alas! no more shall gladness spring 
At his so well-remembered tone ; 

Leow buried lies that noble brew, 
And iz the world {'m left alone. 


Q, what an aching veid is felt, 

Which once his presence sweetly filled; 
O’er hope so radiant shadows crept, 

And left my life all cold and chilled. 


+ 


Lirtte Molly Clarke came home from 
school with swollen eyes and quivering lps, 
and there was a dark, sullen frown on her 
face. Her little faded calico apron was torn, 


wee bare feet were grim with dust, Her 
mother’s house was on a by-lane leading off 
from the highway, and te reach it, Molly fol- 
lowed a cowputh winding through a pretty 
pine grove. At one end of the grove chat- 
tered and purled a happy little brook. Molly 
heard it, and stopped to istea. 

“ What makes the brook so happy, 1 won- 
der?” thought she, and heaved another trem- 
ulous sigh. 

And turning out of the path, she wentdowa 
to the broek, aiid sat dowa on a great hassock 
of meadow grass on the edge of the bani, 
and dipped her feet in the water. The white 
eddies curled in aud out the row of pink toes, 
and washed off the stains aud dust, till they 
gleamed out as fair as alabaster. The deli- 
cious coolness had taken away their hot, weaty 

feelings Before she it, Molly's sobbing 
29 
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BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


her biue wovilen dress was soiled, and the’ 


breath was quieted. And the brook rippled 
and splashed, and gurgled its glee into her 
wondering ears. : 

“I wonder why it is so happy? I shonid 
ve tired of running alt the time in such a béne- 
some place. But then it has no one to plague 
it,as Thave. Nobody loves me, nobody cares 
for me. They all try te tease me. Odear! 
dear! I wisk didu'thave to.go tosebool! 
I wish could go away fromhere. Then they 
coulda’t make fur of me. [ wish Rose Ains- 
worth had to wear patched cluthes as well as 
ay 

And Motly’s face grew clouded again in 
thinking ever ker troubles, Is was true she. 
had some trials. It was trying for any child: 
to hear sneering words about the elothing she 
wore, when it was the very best her poor 
metker could procure. But them Molly made 
it much worse by flinging ber angry glauees 
towards Rose Ainsworth, whem the latter 
began to hint to her schoolmates about the 
patched aud faded ehothing that little €larke 
pauper” came to school m. And she was 
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always on the 'wateh, too, for any sneer. or 
slight. 

If any of the school children shouted out 
with laughter, straightway Molly drew down 
her eyebrows, and pouted out her lips, and 
began to be sure it was caused by her frayed 
skirt or ragged elbow. She hung back from 
sharing their play. She wore a cross, forbid- 
ding look if any one approached her. She 
exulted in their mishaps, and never hesitated 
about telling the teacher of any little mis- 
demeanor of her schoolmates. 

In short, in a childish fashion, Molly was a 
misauthrope, which is a long word for describ- 
ing a person who is always looking out for 
disagreeable things, and therefore always find- 
ing them. 

I do not mean to say but Rose Ainsworth, 
who had fine clothes and a beautiful home 
because God had given to her father the 
wealth he had denied to poor Widow Clarke, 
was very much to blame. She was a giddy, 
thoughtless child, who did not consider how 
much pain she was giving Molly. But there 
were pleuty of good, kind children in the 
school who would gladly have been good 
friends, if Molly had allowed them to be, 
and it was her owc fault that these were kept 
at a distauce. She would not try to please 
any of them, because giddy Rose had been un- 
kind, and"the kept her little heart full of 
gloomy, revengeful thoughts, when it should 
have been soft and tender with loving emotions. 

“O dear!” said Molly, again, drawing her 
feet out of the water, and putting them in the 
sun to dry. “I wish the brook would teach 
me how to be happy.” a 

Then she lay back on the dry warm grass, 
curling one arm under her head, listening to 
the babbling talk of the brook. 

It grew drowsier and drowsier in its tone, 
but it seemed to say to her, “Wait a little! 
wait a little!” 

Little Molly's heart began to beat swifuly. 
That was certainly like areal voice. Was the 
brook talking to her? She had heard about 
water sprites and naiads. O, if one would 
only come, like Cinderella's godmother, and 
give her a wonderful charm to make her hap- 
py and beloved! Then came a new and dar- 
ing idea. Sbe would wait there until the moon 
rose—that was the time when all the dear 
- Jittle fairies were at liberty to appear; who 
knew but there was a good spirit living in the 
brook, and that was what it meant when it 
said, “ Wait a little! wait a little!” 

So Molly remained there, lying on the grass, 
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watching the shadows creep through the pine 
needles, and listening to the many-voiced con- 
versation going on in the woods, between 
birds, and squirrels, and countless insects, 
Presently, when the purple lights of sunset 
grew hazy, and there in the woods, the brood- 
ing shadows grew black and thick, the irogs 
took up their evening concert. Molly could 
but laugh at one hoarse old fellow who inva- 
riably got in his note in advance of the others, 
and she answered him back, until there arose 
such, a din from the pool down in the meadow 
she was fain to stop her ears. 

She began to think rather dismally about 
supper; but she found some checkerberry 
leaves, and determined that they must answer, 
until she had geen the moon rise, and found 
out whether there was a fairy in the brook or 
not. So,every few minutes, she looked ea- 
gerly through the low-reaching branches of the 
trees to see if the silvery forehead of the moon 
was peeping over the eastern horizon.. It 
seemed a very long time, but at last there was 
a bright glow, as of a kindled fire shining 
through the gray gloom, and then, with slow 
and silent majesty, the round full moon sailed 
up over the trees, and Jaunched out into the 
blue ‘sky. How beautiful that moon was! 
Molly, looked at it wistfully, yearningly, and 
she could not tell why, but a soft dew crept 
over her eyes, seeing how beautiful everything 
grew when her silvery light touched it. She 
wondered, would her own little sober, sallow 
face that was pleasant for no one to look upon, 
be bright and pretty under its kiss? 

Then a low, singing voice drew her atten- 
tion again to the brook. Through the inter- 


“lacing bows overhead the bright light had fil- 


tered down in little rivulets of silver shining, 
and touched the ripples of the brook which 
dimpled into laughter. 

“Coming! coming!” sang the gay, sweet 


Molly pricked up her ears, and looked in 
all directions, but the voice still came from the 
very centre of the brook, where the water 
was bubbling up, bubbling up, higher and 
higher, till it rose like the column of a foun- 
tain far above Molly’s head. 

And then, behold! the eddying, frothing 
waves spread themselves, as two glass doors 
might slide open, and forth stepped a slender, 
beautiful creature, as fair, and transparent, 
and ethereal as a dewdrop. She wore flowing 
garments that looked like snowy lace, or else 
like the frothing bubbles of a cascade frozen 
into shape of lace flounces. Her long hair 
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swayed around her fine and soft, veiling her 
gleaming shoulders like a shower of spray, 
and twined in acoronal around her head, were 
long moist pendants of moss and fern, crowned 
at the forehead by a single water-lily. Her 
eyes were blue as the sunniest summer lake, 
and smiled pleasantly upon the gaping little 
Molly, who stood entranced with mingled awe 
and delight. Around her white throat, and 
her fair round arms, were circlets of glitter-. 
ing globules, like diamonds blown into bub- 
bles, and she carried in her hand a crystal 
tube, through which foamed and spouted ‘a 
little tiny stream of water, whose spray 
dancing around her made her seem, half the 
time, nothing but a dim shape or a dancing 
cascade. 

Singing and dancing, she glided along the 
bank, now stooping to raise the crushed stem 
of some little plant, now pausing to pour from 
the never-ceasing fountain in her tube, a wel- 
come draught of water into the parched lips 
of some fainting flower. Then she would 
examiue carefully the roots of the emerald 
moss creeping so lovingly down toward the 
brook, and carpeting with its rich velvet what- 
ever lay iggthe way of its progress. She had 
a merry frolic with a great frog who hopped 
from under her feet, deluging him with the 
torrent of water that poured out of the tube 
when she held it over him, and laughing to 
see him puff and snort beneath the blinding 
spray. 

Molly watched it all with breathless atten- 
tion, and flushed rosy with mingled delight 
and diffidence, when at last the graceful shape 
paused beside her, and with the tender blue 
eyes full upon her face, the naiad said: , 

“ Well, Molly, I have come to answer your 
question. Iam happy because I will not be 
cross and sullen. Becaus@@l look for all 
the pleasant sights and the sunny nooks, and 
shut my eyes to the disagreeable things.” 

“0,” said Molly, with a little gasp, “ you 
are really the brook.” And then she rubbed 
her eyes, and stared again at the fair, sweet 
face, and the kindly bluegyes. 

“Yes, [ am the broom I have come to 
grant your wish. I am go to give youa 
talisman to make you happy and beloved.” 

Molly clapped her hands in transport. 

“And will no one sneer at me, nor look 
angry hamed of me? O dear, beautiful 
brook, T shall always love you!” 

The brook smiled, and laid her dewy white 
fingers on Molly’s head in a sort of mute 
blessing. 
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“ Now, my child,” said she, briskly, “ there’s 
a great deal to be done. Hold up your face. 
Did you know it was all creased with tear 
stains and dust? It must be fresh and pure 
like the leaves of a lily ; a little girl’s face must 
be that always.” 

And while she talked, she lifted her crystal 
tube, and the soft, warm shower splashed 
lightly over Molly’s face, and then the two 
little brown hands were drenched in the pure 
stream. 

“You washed your feet before. I was so 
glad of that. Dido’t you mind hdw I rubbed 
my fingers in and out your little pink toes? 
O, IL so dearly love to play with children’s feet 
when they come to me to cool the little hot 
soles. We love each other dearly, the brook 
and the children, Have you found that out, 
Molly 2?” 

So chattered the brook, while her cleansing 
touch passed over Molly’s face and hands, 

“ And now the hair. Dear, dear, such a 
snarl for that soft brown silk! O, little Mol- 
ly, you could do so much without coming to 
the brook for anything but the water. You 
don’t need fairies to keep your face sweet and 
clean, and your hair nice. Now come and see 
what a change!” 

She stooped down, took up a handful of wa- 
ter, breathed on it once, and held it before Mol- 
ly’s eyes, a perfect gem of a mirror. Molly 
hardly recognized the fair face, and rosy 


_ cheeks, and satin-smooth hair, which looked 


up to her out of the mirror. 

“0,” said she, “I will do it every day. But 
I can’t help the poor faded clothes, nor the 
patches, can 1?” 

“No, little Molly. You shall have one of 
my fairy spells for that. But you can be care- 
ful to keep them from rents and dirt. Now 
we must find the smoothest, whitest pebble 
here.” 

She tripped lightly along the edge of the 
brook, stooping down to examine the shining 
stones under the water, and presently found 
one and brought it forth triumphantly. 

“Here, Molly, here is the talisman. The 
first moonbeam kissed it, the last dewdrop 
fell upon it. Keep it with you, hide it from 
mortal gaze, but bear it around with you, and 
it shall grant your wish. You will be happy 
in the love of your companions.” 

Molly held out her hand eagerly for the 
pebble, and held it tightly, as if she feared it 
would be snatched away from her. 

“ Now,” said the brook naiad, “I must run 
along down to the dam, There is ever so 
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much ugly green slime to be washed away 
from those dear old rocks. I do it at night, 
so I can have time to laugh and chat with the 
birds and the flowers, in the gladsome day- 
time. Good-by, little Molly. Come and let 
me play with your feet, these gay summer 
days we are having.” 

She raised her white arms over her head, 
holding the crystal tube between the clasped 
fingers, and the rippling flood wrapped her in 
its fuamy veil, and Molly could only see & 
great wag of seething, boiling water which 
whirled away down the stream, and was lost 
to her view. 

The child sat down on the bank loath to go. 
The brook still sang its murmuring strain, 
only more drowsily, and presently Molly’s 
eyelids grew stiff and heavy. It was so light 
and warm there in the moonlight she did not 
think of fear, and nestling her head on her 
arm, she fell fast asleep. 

The next morning, as pretty Rose Ainsworth 
was tripping along to school, she met a band 
of her playfellows with grave, startled faces, 
running as fast as they could toward their 
teacher’s house. 

“What is the matter, girls?” asked Rose, 
seeing at once that something had happened ~ 
to frighten them. 

“© Rose, it is terrible! Poor Molly Clarke 
is lost; they think she is drowned, and they 
are looking in the river,” said one. 

“Lost! what do you mean?” stammered 
Rose. 

“Nobody has seen hér'since she left the 
school-house last night. You remember, don’t 
you, how we plagued her? O dear, I am so 
sorry. I am going to tell the teacher about 
it,” answered one of them. 

Rose stood still, conscience stricken. 

“Molly Clarke dead—Molly Clarke stiff 
and cold under the dark water of the river! 
O, poor, poor little Molly! How unhappy 
she had been!” 

And then Rose went on thinking of all she 
had done to tease and torment the poor little 
thing. She recalled the trials the child had 
been obliged to bear, poverty, and want, and 
coldness; she wrung her hafids, and fell to 
sobbing wildly, as if she herself was guilty of 
all that had happened. 

“TI will go and see her mother, and find out 
about it,” said Rose. And she turned away 
from the road, and ran as swiftly as her feet 
would carry her across the wood toward the 
path which led to widow Clarke's cottage. 
And as slie ran she gtew midre and more hor- 
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rified at her remorseful thoughts, and began 
to ery aloud wildly. 

Her eyes were so full of tears that she mis- 
took the way, and she turned into the cow- 
path leading down to the brook, and so, all at 
once she stopped short, panting and breath- 
less, and her loud weeping turned into a shout 
of joy, for there, roused from ‘her long sleep 
by the sound of Rose’s voice, stood Molly, 
with a bewildered, astonished face. 

Rose dashed forward and caught her in 
her arms. “© Molly, Molly, you are safe. 
You are not drowned. O, I am so glad, 
Molly, I’ve been naughty and wicked to you, 
but I'll never do so again. I'll always love 
and help you, wate if you'll only forgive me, 
because I’m sorry.” 

A glad, bright smile broke over Molly’s face, 
and Rose wondered that she had never seen 
before what a pretty face it was. 

"Phe: brook fairy’s spell,” murmured she, 
and her heart leaped in gladness; and then 
Molly put her arms around the neck of Rose, 
and cried for joy. ‘And hand in hand the two 
went out of the cowpath down toward the 
cottage. And on the way they met a group 
of people htt along, and on® of them, 
the moment she shied the two little girls, 
came bounding forward, and caught Molly to 
her breast. 

“O, my little Molly! O, my little Molly!” 
was all the poor mother could say. 

But it was enough to set everybody there 
to wiping ‘their eyes, and one of them, the 
rich city merchant who Was boarding at the 
hotel, took out his handkerchief, and pretend- 
ed to have a very bad cold. 

“ Why mother, I never knew you loved me 
so much before,” said Molly, with that new, 
bright smile in ber eyes. 

“Child, child)that’s what I’ve been thinking 
about, all the long night that’s gone. Thank 
Heaven! you are safe. I’ve been an unfaith- 
ful, careless mother. I’ve let the hard work 
and the cares take up all my mind, so I’d no 
time to tell you how dear you were. And 
been cross an@ghard with you, when I’ve 
been fretted by ard juck. I know it all, 
Molly, but it shan’t be so again. This night 
has opened my eyes, and I see that I might 
have given you the comfort of pleasant looks, 


if nothing else.” 

And then she fell to hugetng af kissing 
the girl with fond affection. ’ 

And by this time a troop of childfen had 
arrived, and the good hews wa’ soon spread 
all about, and Molly was the centre of'a great 
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deal of applause and delight, and Rose held 
her fast by the hand, proudly announcing her- 
self as the discoverer of the lost one. 

And then the merchant pulied out some- 
thing besides his handkerchief,—a great big 
pocket book well lined with bank notes, and 
he came forward with one potent enough to 
make the widow’s cupboard full for a year 
and more, and he laid another one in Molly’s 
hand, and said it was to buy her neat and 
useful clothing. 

And while Molly’s mother clasped her hands 
in tearful blessing, Molly herself whispered 
softly : 

“O, hrook fairy, I thank you! I thank 
you!” 

And nothing would do but Rose must take 


Melly home to have a nice, warm breakfast 
at her mamma’s table, And when the two lit- 
tle girls entered the school-house, hand in 
hand, the teacher smiled on them approving- 
ly, and said that a happy change had been 
wrought, 

And from that day a joyous, kind-hearted, 
happy girl was Molly Clarke, dearly loving 
and beloved by all her schoolmates. There 
was only one thing about her conduct which 
puzzled them, and that was her fondness for 
sitting on the bank, and slipping her little 
white feet into the brook, to feel soft ca- 
ressing fingers of the water, and her fear lest 
some one should take away from her a little 
white pebble which she always carried in her 


pocket. 
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BY ELEANOR F. 


SHAPLEIGH,. 


A quiet, old country village, such as we 
have all seen a hundred times, thoroughly 
pervaded by the air of sober respectability 
and contempt of “new-fangled” innovation 
which all such villages have, its grave inhab- 
itants, sturdy old farmers the most of them, 
going resolutely on in the paths their fathers 
marked out for them. A pretty town it.was, 
with one broad street running through it, 
bordered by rows of stately old trees. The 
houses were nearly all old-fashioned farm- 
houses, frowning in prim, serious-minded 
gravity, like their owners, Then there was a 
store, where all the necessities of life were 
dispensed, from molasses and sugar to gay- 
hued delaines and flannels, and preparations 
for the hair suited to the tastes of those 
youths whose aspirations were rather to be 
redolent of “Arabic odors,” than to possess 
free and flowing locks ; a hotel, a shoemaker’s 
and a blacksmith’s shop, 

Squire Churchill lived about half a mile 
from the village, in a great white house, grave 
and unopretending like the rest, but witha 
pleasant air of ease and comfort. Broad 
fields of grain and sunny meadows stretched 
away out of sight on one side of the house, 
and on the other was a green orchard, filled 
with vigorous, thrifty-looking trees, where 
clouds of pink and white blossoms were 
whirled about in the May winds, and great 


rosy apples bathed their cheeks in the Sep- 
tember sunshine, 
In front of the house was a garden with 
trim walks, bordered by beds of old-fashioned 
flowers, gay, flaunting hollyhocks and mari- 
golds, sedate bachelor’s-buttons, sturdy sweet- 
williams and London-pride, delicate sweet- 
peas, and sprightly mignonette. These were 
always in the most flourishing condition, the 
beds utterly guiltless of weeds, being watched 
and tended with unceasing care, by the dainty 
hands of Miss Prue Churchill, the squire’s 
only daughter. And very ungrateful flowers 
they would have been, had they not bloomed 
and flourished under such tender care. Miss 
Prue was indisputably the belle of the village. 
She was a plump, resy-cheeked little maiden, 
her face not precisely after the Grecian type 
of beauty, perhaps, but very sweet and pretty 
nevertheless, At least that was the universal 
verdict of the young men of Ryefield; though 
of course the young ladies are less easily sat- 
isfied, and found her features by no means 
faultless; some of them calling. her nose 
(which I am afraid did turn’ up just the least 
bit in the world) “such a pug;” and affirm- 
ing that her eyes—deep, clear, brown eyes she 
had, with a dancing will-o’-wisp light in them, 
—*hadn’t the least expression.” 

Of course Prue understood. the motives of 


é 
these - amiable young ladies, and did not | 
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trouble her little head a whit about it, for 
spite of all they said, the little looking-glass 
over her bureau showed her a very pretty 
face, and the loveliest brown hair, which she 
wore in curls, not little pipe-stem ringlets, but 
large, loose, heavy curls, hanging about her 
face, or tied simply back with a bright-col- 
ored ribbon, for waterfalls, I regret to say, 
had not yet dawned upon the world. 

Squire Churchill had three sons, great 
noisy fellows, full of fun and mischief, but all 
of them almost worshipping Prue. Their 
mother’s nume had been written for many 
years on a stone in the village churchyard, 
and Prue was the housekeeper of the family. 
But care did not subdue tHe fun and frolic 
in her nature, and make her grave, and sedate, 
and motherly, as girls with such burdens on 
them usually are. She played and romped 
with the boys, and seemed always as merry 
and care free as the robins that swung in the 
branches of the elm tree beside her window, 
and who strove to imitate the silvery ripples 
of song that floated out to them in the early 
morning air, while the diligent little house- 
wife swept and dusted and brushed with the 
utmost care and nicety. For she was the 
most industrious little damsel in the world; 
certainly if“ handsome Harry” had ever fallen 
in her way, she would have been sure of him, 
She kept the whole house in apple-pie order, 
from the great,square parlor and her own 
dainty chamber, to the “ den” of her youngest 
brother Ike, the “mischief” of the family, 


which overflowed with fish-hooks and jack- 


knives of every size and quality, from ruffian- 
like weapons down to inoffensive little pen- 
knives, strings of all kinds, from Atlantic 
cable “dimensions, to slender fish-lines and 
top-strings, and beans enough to have fur- 
nished the Sunday dinners of half the people 
in Ryefield, whose use might have been a 
mystery to the careless observer, but which 
was explained by an instrument lying near, 
consisting of a piece of leather attached to a 
string, and used as a means of projecting 
them, generally into unpleasantly close prox- 


imity to the eyes of passers-by. The state of 
utter chaos and confusion which reigned in 
this room every morning would surely have 
appalled any less stout heart than hers; but 
her deft fingers soon restored it to order, only 
to be thrown into confusion again upon the 
advent of Master Ike, who gave his attention 
to literature under the charge of the village 
schoolmistress, when not engaged in the 
more congenial pursuits of bird’s nesting, etc. 
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Of the other two boys, Sidney, the elder, 
was away at school, and there we will leave 
him. We have nothing to do with him, 
though he was considered the “ genius” of the 
family, he being the only one who had evinced 
a decided taste for literary pursuits. George, 
the second son, was more serious and demure 
than the others; grave and discreet beyond 
his years. He was Prue’s great counsellor 
and companion, though I think, spite of all 
the trouble he caused her, she loved her 
roguish little brother best of all. 

Well, they were only boys, after all, and I 
cannot consider that class of beings as either 
usefal or ornamental members of society. 
They may be “very well in their place,” 
though for my own part I should desire, and 
as a disinterested observer I should think, that 
it would be for the comfort of society in 


eral, that that place should be as far remote 


from sight and hearing as possible. 

Of course: my heroine (as yon have un- 
doubtedly perceived Prue to $e) ,had an 
abundance of admirers among thé young men 
of Ryefield, and a correspondingly large num- 
ber of “bosom friends” among the young 
ladies. Contrary to the usual custom of 
young ladies, she had not one special and 
particular young lady friend, but she had one 
particular and ardent lover. Mr. John Wes- 
ton was not a model of manly beauty; no- 
where would he have even passed for a hand- 
some young man. [ft fs with profound regret 
that I confess this fact, which veracity compels 
me to do. If I could have had my way, I 
should have given Prue, both for her own 
sake and for the greater interest of my fair 
readers, a sweetheart who should have 
rivalled Adonis in beauty. He should have 
had eyes of the inevitable “midnight dark- 
ness,” and hair like “the raven’s wing,” his 
form should have been perfection itself, and 
his hands white and taper as a lady’s. But 
John Weston’s eyes were not black, they were 
blue, a clear, honest blue, and his hair and 
moustache were of that rather indefinite hue, 
known as “sandy,” and his hands, far from 
being white and delicate like a lady’s, were 
browned and hardened by labor. For Mr. 
Weston was a farmer; an honest, industrious, 
temperate young man, and very intelligent 
withal, owning a snug little farm, and having 
a few thousands in the bank beside, but after 
all only a farmer; and Prue In her little day- 
dreams had never pictured herself as a farm- 
er’s wife, settling down there in quiet old 
Ryefield. She was an ambitious little body, 
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and liked to imagine herself mistress of one 
of those elegant city mansions which she had 
read of but never seen, with velvet carpets 
on the floors, so soft that they should echo 
no footfall, the walls hupg with rare pictures, 
the windows shaded with draperies of frost- 
like lace and lustrous damask, her table glit- 
tering with silver and snow, and herself, “in 
gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls,” presid- 
ing at brilliant entertainments, and _ riding 
through streets filled with gay and busy 
throngs, in an elegant carriage with shining 
silver trappings, aud a white kidded driver. 
Vain and foolish dreams they were, of 
course, but wiser heads than hers have had 
just such ones. But vain and idle though 
they were, it certainly was hard to come 
down from such lofty air castles to the little 
cottage at the foot of the hill which would be 
her home if she were to be John Weston’s 
wife. Its little low-walled parlor had only a 
striped home-made carpet on the floor, and 
windows whose diminutive panes cut all the 
landscape outside into little bits, and they had 


green paper curtains, too, that made such a. 


fearful rattling if one touched them. Nothing 
elegant and luxurious there, certainly noth- 
ing even graceful and pretty, Prue thought. 
To be sure she might make things a little 
different if she was to go there to live; but 
then old Mrs. Weston, John’s widowed 
mother, would live with them, and she would 
wish to have everything remain as it was. 
She would think that the things she had used 
and been satisfied with all her life, were good 
enough for her son’s wife. No, no, she never 
could. And then John—ay, there was the 
difficulty! For with all the little maiden’s 
ambitious fancies, she was obliged to confess 
that in her secret heart Mr. John Weston’s 
image was enthroned so securely, that even 
the idea of giving up all the luxuries and 
vanities that her little soul courted, and com- 
ing down to the home-made carpet, and ob- 
noxious green curtains, could not drive it 
out. Yet it was not quite powerful enough 
to conquer the foolish longings for luxury and 
splendor. They might be impossible of at- 
tainment; but what ever seems impossible to 
eager-hearted youth? And then, from the 
days of King Copetuha and the Beggar Maid, 
downward, had there not been scores of in- 
stances of unfortunate damsels born in pov- 
erty, or at least in obscure stations, raised 
suddenly to the highest pinnacles of wealth 
and ease? Was there not Miss Mary Sykes, 
who had been waiting-maid in the Ryefield 


hotel, and had married a Southern gentleman 
who owned nobody knew how many planta- 
tions, and who; having been taken suddenly 
ill at the hotel, was waited upon and nursed 
by Miss Mary with the most tender and dis- 
interested devotion ? 

Now do not,I beg, think that Prue was 
wholly mercenary and heartless! She had a 
luxurious, ease-loving nature, but a tender, 
womanly heart withal, And so her ambition 
and her love strove for the mastery. 

And they might have been striving to this 
day, had not a new element appeared to stir 
the stagnation of Ryefield society, and to cast 
a weight into the balance. 

Visitors were never very numerous in Rye- 
field. The tide of fashionable summer 
pleasure-seeking had never set in that direc- 
tion, and the hotel had seldom had guests for 
any lengthened period, unless, as in the case 
of the bringer of Mary Sykes’s good fortune, 
some one had chanced to fall ill there. 

But this summer there appeared on the 
ecene a young gentleman who gare his name 
as Mr. Philip Lester, of New York, and sig- 
nifled his intention of spending the summer 
in Ryefield, for the benefit of the country air, 
and to enjoy the excellent facilities for haa 
ing and fishing in the neighborhood. 

That. Mr. Lester was a city-bred. young 
man would have been immediately evident to 
any observer, It was not his immaculate 
linen, and delicate kids, not the amazing 
shiningness of the boots,so extraordinarily 
small that they gave one the instant impres- 
sion that the result of wearing them must 
inevitably be as painful as in the case of the 
“little gentleman ” of Mother Goose notoriety, 
who “ wore such little boots outside his little 
hose, that it made the little corns grow upon 
his little toes ;” nor even the splendor of the 
diamonds he wore, which gave unmistakable 
evidence of this fact; but a certain air of 
nonchalant and high-bred ease which is never 
generated by the air of rural districts. Even 
the young lawyer, the only member of the 
legal profession that Ryefleld could boast, and 
the dapper little store-keeper, who had been, 
heretofore, the bright and shining. lights of 
Ryefield society, were entirely cast iuto the 
shade, by the advent of this stylish young 
gentleman. The young ladies were in a per- 
fect flutter of excitement. He was so hand- 
some, he had such a distinguished air, he must 
be some foreign count in disguise. . 

The young men, I am sorry to say, had not 
sufficient taste to appreciate the charms of 
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the new arrival. They discovered immedi- 
ately that the rows of white teeth which glit- 
tered beneath his moustache (a silky, flaxen 
moustache, which gave evidence of patient 
coaxing and care,) had been furnished by a 
skillful professor of the dental art; and they 
even went so far as to assert that he was not 
indebted to nature for the luxuriant locks 
which adorned his head. But this assertion, I 
think, was wholly false, the base fabrication 
of envious minds. His diamonds were said 
to be false, and when on closer examination, 
the absorption of rainbow lights, and the 
dancing, scintillating rays that gleam only in 
the real gem, proved this untrue, the means 
by which so costly jewels were obtained were 
declared to have been not the most honorable. 

But apparently wholly regardless of the in- 
terest he excited, both in masculine and fem- 
inine minds, Mr. Philip Lester pursued the 
even tenor of his way, devoting himself to 
the piscatoria) art in the little stream which 
flowed through the village, and occasionally 
rambling off into the woods, with his dog and 
gun, in the most charmingly picturesque of 
hunting-suits. The first time the hero made 
his appearance in Ryefield society was an 
eventful day. There was to be a picnic, to 
which he was invited by Miss Mollie Palmer, 
the daughter of the landlord of the hotel, who 
had made Mr. Lester's acquaintance immedi- 
ately on his arrival, being, on that account, 
the envy of .all the less fortunate young 
ladies. Wonderful preparations were made 
for that picnic. All the younger portion of 
the Ryefield community thought and talked 
of nothing else for days beforehand. Such a 
cooking of cakes, and custards, and jellies, 
and sweetmeats, such a crimping of hair and 
of ruffles, such a “ doing up ” of muslin dresses 
and dainty collars, was never known in Rye- 
field before. 

The day dawned ‘clear and bright, and in 
due time Mr. Lester appeared in the grove, 
gallantly escorting Miss Mollie, who tossed 
her gay little head in the most triumphant 
manner. The young gentleman was properly 
introduced to all the young ladies, and made 
himself very agreeable, yet devoting himself 
rather more to one young lady than was con- 
sidered quite the thing; and that young lady 
not the one whom he had escorted there, but 
Miss Prue Churchill. He suceeeded in en- 
tirely asurping Mr. John Weston’s accus- 

tomed place by her side, much to that gen- 
tlemays indignation. And Prue’s vanity 
and love of coquetry, added to the pleasure 
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of teasing John, caused her to be exceedingly 
gay and gracious to him; and Mr. Lester 
thonght he had never seen anything lovelier 
than this simple little country-girl in a blue 
muslin dress, with fresh, bright blue ribbons 
tied around her floating curls, and the soft 
light in the brown eyes that she turned upon 
him, in such shy, bewitching glances. 

After that day, he became a constant visitor 
at the old farm-house on the hill, He hada 
pair of splendid horses (quite different from 
John’s old sorrel mare Prue thought), which 
he had brought with him to the hotel, and he 
asked her very often to drive with him, 
Prue never refusing to go; for what mortal 
maiden could forego the delight of driving 
through the village in the handsomest car- 
riage that had ever been seen there, with 
such horses, and such: a stylish young gentle- 
man beside her, and of seeing all the other 
girls half dead with envy? Certainly not 
Prue; though she did sometimes acknowl- 
edge to herself, that she would have been 
quite as happy In John’s old chaise with the 


sorrel mare, and with John himself by her 


‘side. ‘It gave her a little pang, too, to see 


John’s disconsolate face, when she met him 
in the street. He very rarely came to the 
house now. But the enjoyment of triumph- 
ing over the other girls, especially over that 
sly Mollie Palmer, who had laid such violent 
siege to him, was too great to give up. And 
then Mr. Lester would go away in the fall, 
and she and John would be as good friends 
as they used to be. At times she really 
wished him to go; she missed the happy days 
when John used to come up almost every 
night, and they went to singing-school, and 
all the parties and picnics together. Poor 
John! be never went to any of them now, 
To be sure, he might have got plenty of girls 
to go with him, Prue knew; for being 
“smart” and industrious, and “ well to do in 
the world,” he was considered a very desir- 
able parti, “a good match for any girl,” as 
good Mrs. Carter (herself the mother of four 
daughters, all candidates for matrimonial 
honors,) energetically observed. Meeting him 
one day, as she wended her homeward way 
from the sewing-society (where, you may be 
sure, the subject had been thoroughly dis- 
cussed); the worthy woman essayed to com- 
fort him. 

“Now John,” she said, “don’t you go to 
feelin’ bad about Prue Churchill’s ’s 
on. She always was a silly, flighty thing, 
not half good enough for you. She ainta 
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first-rate housekeeper, neither, though she 
does pertetid to be so dretful neat and order- 
ly. As I was tellin’ Belindy, to-day, it aint 
the parlor and best bedroom that tells the 
story about folkses’ neatness. I don't expect 
much good’ll ever.come.of her flirtin’ round 
with that citified beau of hers, There aint 
never much dependence to be put upon them 
chaps, with their fine clothes, and highfalutin 
ways. And as I was sayin’ to Belindy, Prue 
Churchill always djd carry her head a little 
higher than other folkses, and she'll get her 
come-upance yet! If I was you, John, I’d 
get some good girl to have me, there’s a plen- 
ty of ’em in Ryefield that'll jump at the 
chance, and let her see that I, didn’t care 
about her. Now you just try it—there’s as 
good fish in the sea as ever was canght!” 
And with this very original and brilliant re- 
mark, the worthy matron left him, and John 
pursued his homeward way, not at all con- 
soled by her remarks. 

The poor fellow loved Prue with all his 
honest heart. He had dreamed bright dreams, 
that had sweetened all. his toil, of Prue’s 
graceful form and pretty face making the lit- 
tle cottage bright; and a thousand times, in 
fancy, he had seen the little figure standing 
in the porch, with the graceful vine-tendrils 


dancing over her head, waiting for him as he | 


came home from his daily work. For years, 
when he sat down to his evening meal, he 
had thought of the time when that same lit- 
tle figure might sit opposite him, and pour 
out his tea, inthe demure, housewifely way 
she had. Ah, well! it was all over now;,he 
must dream no more such foolish dreams, he 
thought. He must bear it bravely, as a man 
should—and he would; but it was hard, very 
hard. 

And so the summer went. September 
came, with its cool, misty airs, and then 
October threw its gay mantle of scarlet, and 
purple, and gold, over the trees, and withered 
brown leaves began to fall at Prue’s feet, as 
she wandered down the garden paths to see 
to her flowers. Many of them had died with 
the summer; but there were still great velvet 
dahlias, and larkspur, and gay marigolds, 
that held their pert, yellow heads as high as 
ever. 

But the summer had taken a great deal 
away from Prue besides her flowers. The 
old, gay, joyous heart was gone. All through 
the long summer she had been trying to crush 
in her heart the love that sent her thoughts 
wandering, ever and always to the cottage 


“under the hill, and to the tall figure, and 


grave, sad face there. And she had succeed- 
ed—at least in stifling, if not crushing it, 
She is the promised wife of Philip Lester. 
He is very rich. He tells her wonderful 
stories of the splendid mansion and rich 
‘apparel that shall be hers; and they enter 
into willing ears, and Prue’s head is quite 
turned, But she seems so cold, and stately, 
and strange; she is not at all the merry little 
Prue of old. She is already more like the 
stately mistress of the elegant mansion, than 
like her old self; and shé wonders, in a 
vague, dreamy sort of way,,if the wealth, and 
grandeur, and luxury, for which she has al- 
ways longed, do really bring happiness, O 
Prue! many hearts that have sacrificed 
everything for them, as you are doing, have 
found them only a weariness and bitter pain. 
Dead Sea apples, that turned to ashes on their 
lips! 

But Prue was not destined to eat this bit- 
ter fruit. Fate was kinder to her than she 
would be to herself. 

_It was a misty, golden October morning. 
Prue was sitting by her chamber window 
with some sewing in her hands; but her gaze 
wandered dreamily out into the garden, 
where the scarlet, and golden, and brown 
leaves were drifting slowly down from the 
trees, and then, further away, where the 
great blue hills towered up in the distance, 
with the delicate, vapory mist settling down 
over them, like a silvery veil." . 

Suddenly the sound of voices aroused her, 
Her father was coming in at the gate, and 
had met a neighbor, who, too eager for the 
customary greetings, exclaimed: 

“ Well, squire, I suppose you’ve heard the 
news ?” 

“No; what news?” she heard her father 
answer. 

“ Why, that ere chap down to the tavern, 
Lester, he called himself, He’s turned out 
pretty much as I always calkalated he would. 
He’s one of them scamps. that, robbed the 
bank over to C——, last spring. The officers 
came here arter him last night, but he got 
wind of it afore they got here, and was off 
like a streak of lightnin’, with them fast hosses 
he’s sported round here atsuch arate. But 
the officers are on his track, and I shouldn’t 
be surprised if they ketched him afore long. 
He’s got more’n a dozen different 
they say, and has been in jail three or four 
times for forgin’ and robbin’, and one thing 
*n’ another.” 
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Poor Prue heard it all, but she did not faint 

nor cry out; she only sat there, silent and 
motionless, her face white as a snow-drift, 
and a strange, solemn, bewildered look in her 
eyes. Then she arose, and threw herself 
upon her little bed, weeping floods of tears; 
bitter tears of mortification and humiliation, 
but not of disappointed love. 

Of course there was the usual amount of 
gossip in the village. Most of the older la- 
dies had “known all along he wasn’t jest 
what he’d oughter be;” and some of them 
could not help sharing Mrs. Carter’s delight, 
at seeing Prve Churchill, who had always 
thought herself a little better than other 
folks, get her “ come-upance.” 

A November afternoon—the first sunset 
rays shedding their red light over the trees, 
now almost stripped of their foliage, and over 
the grass, that is brown and dry. 

Two figures are coming up the bill, and 
stop at Squire Churchill’s gate. You recog- 
nize Prue, of course, though the haughty lit- 
tle head is drooped very humbly, and the 
bright, merry sparkle has gone out of the 
dark eyes, leaving in its place a look of sad, 
gentle sweetness, that makes them more 
beautiful thanever. Atleast so John Weston 
thinks as he stands there by the gate, looking 


into them so earnestly, that it brings bright, - 


rosy flushes into the pale cheeks. 

Hark! Prue is speaking; not in her old 
gay, saucy way, but‘very humbly and timid- 
ly, and with a little echo of sadness in the 
tones. 

“T don’t see how you can care for me now, 
John, when I have treated you 80 shamefully. 
But I never cared for him, I really never did. 
It was only my foolish vanity that made me 
do as I did. I don’t think I ever should have 
married him if all this had not happened.” 

_ “I knew it was only your head that went 
astray, Prue, and not your heart. I could, 
not help believing that that was mine eulll 
and now—” 

I did not hear the rest of the conversation, 
but I know that at Christmas there was a guy 
wedding in the old farm-house, and there 
never wasa lovelier or a happier bride, than 

she who became the mistress of the little 
white cottage at the foot of the hill. 

The green paper shades in the little parlor 
have given place to graceful muslin draperies, 
and there is a new carpet on the floor. It is 
not velvet, it is only three-ply; but it is very 
pretty, with a delicate, wood colored ground, 
and bright green leaves scattered over it, and 
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Prue is quite satisfied. It is the happiest 
household in all Ryefield, and Prue thinks 
herself the most fortunate little woman in the 
world. 


‘SNAIL BROTH. 
The peasantry of Ireland have great faith 
in the efficacy of snails as a cure for persons 
in a decline or conspmption, writes a cor- 
respondent, but they do not in all places use 
them in the same way. A lady in Tipperary, 
who has as large a practice as the regular 
doctor, tells me that the way to administer 
snails is to boil them in veal broth, and says 
that she herself knew a lady who was taking 
cod-liver oil with no result, grow strong by 
trying this remedy. But a daughter of a 
clergyman in Galway writes thus: The snails 
used for the broth, as you designate my very 
fine syrup, are the common large things that 
creep about the garden with their houses on 
their backs. They are collected and placed 
in a large dish, and plentifully sprinkled with 
dark sugar, then another dish is turned over 
to prevent them from running away, and 
next morning the syrup which has been made 
in the night is to be drained off, and a table- 
spoonful taken three times a day; a little 
lemon peel may be added to flavor the broth. 
The same snails should not be sugared twice. 
It is a really good thing, but of course will 
not cure in a day; but I know a lady who 
attributes her own cure to it. 


CHARACTER. 

The groundwork of our manly character, 
is veracity or the habit of truthfulness, That 
virtue lies at the foundation of every word 
said. How common is it to hear parents say, 
“T have faith in my child so long as he speaks 
the truth. He may have many faults, but I 
know that he will not deceive. I build on that 
confidence.” They are right. It is lawful and 
just ground to build upon. So long as the 
truth remains in the child, there is something 
to depend upon; but when truth is gone, all 
is lost, unless the child is speedily won back 
to veracity. Children, did you ever tell a lie?” 
If so, you are inimminent danger. Return at 
oncé, little reader, and enter the stronghold 
of truth, and from it you may never depart 
again. 


He who troubles himself more than he needs, 
grieves also more than is necessary, for the 
same weakness which makes him anticipate 
his misery, makes him enlarge it too. 
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Very lovely they were—those lilies—as 
exquisite as their giver. The dainty little 
white cups bent over as if they were silently 
pouring out wine so delicate that it was in- 
visible, and mortal senses could only perceive 
its rare perfume. And then the cool dark 
green leaves which surrounded them were a 
picture in themselves, 

Certainly the prettiest things that grew in 
Mr. Winthrop’s garden were his daughter 
Maud, and the lilies of the valley. I may say 
that Miss Maud grew in the garden, for she 
spent the most of her time there. 

Apple and cherry-tree blossoms, you know, 
make such a lovely back-ground for golden 
hair and a lily face. It is such a pleasant 
thing to be appreciated, too, when one has 
perfected a new and graceful pose. But how 
can one be appreciated when there is no one 
to see? Nature certainly cannot be expected 
to look on with admiration, while that emer- 
ald green willow tree over by the wall bends 
and sways its long, light tendrils in sucha 
sweet, caressing manner. So Miss Maud per- 
force had to take the train time for her 
gardening operations. 

This morning the lilies were out, and she 
bent over their fragrant bed in an attitude as 
much like that willow tree as French corsets 
and crinoline would permit. The morning 
wind shook the cherry-trees, and down fell 
the soft snow of petals in a glory on her 
golden hair, Mr. Jones went by and never 
saw her. Mr. Grey looked up from his morn- 
ing paper, smiled good-morning, and looked 
down again. 

The engine whistled about five miles away, 
and the next gentleman started as if it had 
thrown a shot and hit him. If he was not at 
that station in five minutes, he might miss 
the best seat in the car. 

“Never mind,” thought Miss Maud, “he’s 
coming.” 

He came—dreaming along under the horse- 
chestnut trees, the faint odor of his cigar 

heralding his approach. 

“Tf he don’t hurry,” confessed Maud, to her 
familiar, “I shall snap in two with this 
graceful bending.” 

“Come out of the garden, Miss Maud,” 
sald a pleasant voice, over the wall—* It isn’t 
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LOVE’S SACRIFICE. 


BY KATE HAWDON. 


safe. Conceive the distress of your friends, 
when, seeking you by-and-by, they find the 
end of your scarf just disappearing over the 
edge of a lily cup. Those stems lead directly 
down to the fairy palaces, and strange things 
happen sometimes, you know !” 

“Never to me!” said Miss Maud, witha 
sweet look of weariness and soul longing— 
“Nothing would be more delightful than to 
find rest and peace in the cool depths of one 
of those sweet lily-cups. Do give me the 
open sesame. to the fairy palaces,” she entreat- 
ed, raising blue eyes grown full and dark with 
tears, to his, 

“T wish I could, Miss Maud. But we must 
seek and find it out for ourselves, and I’ve 
never found it yet. Now I have given you 
poor comfort,” he added, ‘regretfully, as 
Maud’s golden bead drooped, beside him. “If 
you want to return good for evil, and make 
my office a sort of second-hand fairy palace 
to-day, you'll give me'a bunch of those same 
lilies.” 

Which Maud did, enshrining the dainty 
offering in a temple of its own green leaves, 
Raynor took them with, one. glance at the 
lilies, and three at the beautiful face above 
them. 

“ They go on a mission,” he said, in a low 
voice. “They shall preach to me all day, 
and I will listen to such messages with 
willing ears.” And Raynor had barely time 
to leap upon the platform of the last car. 

“ My dear young friends,” said Maud, stop- 
ping by her lily bed, “you are worth your 
weight in gold. You shall have two drinks 
of water for your inestimable services!” 

At five o’clock the little missionaries, 
wrapped in a piece of wet paper and carried 
carefully in Raynor’s hand, were on their w 
to the depot. “They were too pretty to 
left,” he explained to Frank Canterbury. 

The fact is, Raynor, in the few lucid mo- 
ments he experienced between smoking, 
billiards, driving and enjoying an all-devour- 
ing ennui, had a sort of half-way perception 
of something better in the world than he had 
ever attained to—a half defined idea that he 
ought to be “up and doing” something, he 
hardly knew what. 


Sach moments never lasted long, and Ray- 
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nor soon returned to his normal state of aris- 
tocratic indolence, and forgot about his sober 


thoughts until the next time they ‘intraded’ © 


themselves upon him. The grand and noble 
nature beneath had a hard time to assert itself 
and break through the crust of selfish world- 
liness in which a one-sided education and his 
own natural indolence had encased him. 

But all this long Mayday Raynor had been 
listening to certain still small voices which 
whispered sweet things to him. They told 
him of a lovely mistress who, like himself, 
was tired of a never-ceasing round of unsatis- 
fying enjoyments, and who longed after and 
aspired to a life spent in better and nobler 
employments than either had yet known. It 
was a very sweet picture he carried in his 
mind all day,—Mand, under the apple-trees, 
with their pink May snow falling over her 
head, and her earnest face and tearful eyes. 
What might not he become with Maud to 
help him! 

So he went to the depot with Canterbury 
and Gay, hardly hearing what they were say- 
ing, but looking inward all the time at the 
sweet little picture he carried in his heart, 
and feeling a sort of .exultant happiness that 
lighted up his face and shone in his dark eyes 
wonderfully. 

They were in the depot, and standing aside 
while the eager crowd pushed through to the 
train. 

Raynor heard a faint moan near him as of 
some one in distress, but he did not turn his 
head; sights to be seeu sometimes in the em- 
igrant corner of that depot, were not the 
pleasantest imaginable te aristocratic tastes. 
In a moment more he heard a child’s faint, 
weak voice almost at his feet. 

“O Nelly! Bring me the pretty flowers— 
the little white flowers!” And the faint little 
voice died away in a kind of sob.of delight. 

He turned at once. A little child lay ona 
sort of couch which some one had improvised 
for her out of bags and soft bundles. Her 
face was white and thin, and the large blue 
@Yes grown heavy with suffering, were fixed: 
upon the lilies he held in his hand. As he 
looked down at her, his eyes met those ofa 

‘young girl seated by the side of the little 
couch—a girl of perhaps fourteen years. One 
could see at a glance that they were sisters; 
the elder had the same blue eyes and rich 
black hair hanging in tangled sweeps about 
her pale face, 

Her eyes were lifted to Raynor’s with a 
look of supplicating earnestness in them he 
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could not resist. With one half-allowed regret 
for Maud's precious gift, he stooped and laid 
the Tilieés ‘by the side of the little pale face. 

He was more than paid for the sacrifice he 
had made, when the eyes lighted up as with 
a sudden flame, and the little weak fingers 
seized upon the flowers with such eager de- 
light. The thin, pale cheeks grew almost 
pink with the glad excitement. 

“ Come on, Raynor. You'll miss the train,” 
cried Canterbury’s voice at the door, and he 


came out the next minute in search. 


“ What sort of fix have you got yourself 
into? You don’t expect we'll wait for you 
while you are being made game of?” 

“No, go on. I'll get there before you 
start,” said Raynor, never lifting his eyes from 
that little face upon its rude pillow. The 
faint pink flush had all died away again, but 
the hand still held the flowers lovingly. 

“ What is the matter with the little one?” 
he said, to the girl opposite him. “She is 
your sister, isn’t she?” | 

““ Yes sir, she’s little Norah. It’s the fever, 
they say,” and she stooped and lifted the long, 
waving hair from the child’s forehead. 

“ But where are your parents? Why don’t 
they do something for her?” said Raynor, al- 
most angry at her calm, impassive manner. 
“The child ought not to be neglected another 
minute.” 

“There’s mother, sir,” the girl said, point - 
ing to a woman sitting on one of the benches, 
either asleep or sunk in a trance of stupefying 
grief. 

“And have you no one else ?” 

“ No sir,” said Nellie, and for an instant she 
lifted again those deep, sad eyes to his. Their 
expression thrilled him through and through. 
It was as though he read in them a sudden 
revelation of deeps he had never entered. 

“Tell me about yourself, child,” he said, 

She hadn’t much to tell, and she told it with 
a Sort of proud reserve, as if she could not 
bear the thought of laying the burden of their 
lonely grief upon another. 

The father had left them in Ireland, and 
had eome to America to, make a home for 
them. After two long years of weary watch- 
ing, and waiting, and privation, the welcome 
summons had been sent, and they had started 
with eager anticipations of comfort and hap- 
piness in their new home. It took all their 
means to pay for a passage through to the 
city where their fathér awaited them. They 
had landed in New York the day before, with 
little Norah lying at the point of death, worn 
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down by long confinement and lack of care. 
By some strange oversight they had been for- 
warded to the east Instead of to the west, as 
they ought to have been, and here they had 
arrived to-day with the sick child, and no 
home, no friends, no money. 

“And we don’t know now where we shall 
find father, for the agent Kept our card when 
he gave us the ticket to this place. He said 
it was all right, and we should find father 

‘here. But this place hasn't the right nameé at 
all, and father isn’t here. Do you suppose it 
is very far away? They say this is a very 
great country.” 

The train went thundering out of the depot, 
but Raynor did not heed it. His whole bet- 
ter nature had been roused by the sad story 
he had heard, and all his indifference and in- 
dolence vanished away before this little in- 


sight into the real life of some of his fellow- 


creatures, 

“They must be moved immediately,” was 
his first thought, and with Raynor, when once 
his real strength asserted itself, to suggest 
was to perform. In an hour the family were 
moved into a neat and comfortable lodging in 
a street near by, and a physician’ hud visited 
the sick child. 

“Tt Is too late,” he said, “ the fever has run 
on too long without attendance. A few hours 
ago—perhaps 

Raynor, listening, thought remorsefally of 
the long day he had spent in idle dreams. 

All that could be done was to make her 
comfortable, and to this he devoted himself. 
When he left them for the night, they were 
provided with everything he gould invent for 
their comfort, and a competent nurse had 
taken charge of the sick child. The motlier 
still sat by her child, her face looking dreamy 
and vacant as if her thoughts were far away. 
Bending over the little Norah, sat the sister, 
her face pale and calm, but her deep, wild 
eyes ever watching the least change in the 
little face upon the pillow. As Raynor left 
them she raised her eyes to his, and again he 
felt that sudden thrill through his whole being 
as he met that intense gaz®. He thought he 
looked at the child’s soul. 

Before he started again for home, a telegram 
had been sent to the careless agent, and he 
was promised the father’s address the next 
morning. 

On his way home In the darkness, Raynor 
passed Mr. Winthrop’s house again. Maud 
was on the piazza, and Canterbury sat on thé 
step at her feet. There was something about 
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the group, the brilliant light that streamed 
ott from the hall door behind them, their gay 
tones and Maud’s light laugh that rang out on 
the evening alr, that jarred upon him, and 
made him shrink away from the broad belt of 
light that shone out into the street, and cross 
under the horse-chestnut trees opposite, with- 
Out stopping to speak ‘as tsual. His mind 
was too fall of the sad scene he'had left, to be 
interested in Cantetbury’s gay trifling. What 
a little time it had taken him to waken from 
that sleep of Indolence “and indifference into 
whieh, God willing, he would never fall again. 
What a long distarice he seemed to have 
travelled since he walked over that road in 
the morning! 

You may think him a man of little charac- 
ter and very narrow experignce, to be thus 
ignorant of the commonest tiiings in the 
world. You may be right about the expe- 
rience, but his strength of character had never 
been tried. All his years had been spent in 
luxurious ease, and in the enjoyment of grati- 
fying all that a cultivated and fastidious taste 
could desire. Of course he knew that sorrow 
and misery are the ruling powers in the world, 
but he had only met with them in books and 
art, and in their most picturesque light. Their 
hard, cruel, every-day aspect he had never 
practically known. Now it had all come upon 
him at once, and waked in him such a well- 
spring of deep, earnest sympathy, and an 
eager desire to do whatever good his hand 
might find to do, such as he had never felt 
before. 

The sight of Maud Winthrop in her beauti- 
ful home, with never a care or anxiety to 
trouble her, and perhaps with never a thought 
for those who had, brought back in painful 
contrast the thought of Nellie O'Connor left 
alone and friendless, in want and affiiction—. 
alone in a great city. Perhaps he did Maud 
injustice—perhaps she, too, oaly needed the 
touch of the angel’s spear, to awake as he had 
done, bat certainly much of the sweet and 
tender Interest he had been feeling toward her 
all that day died away, and his heart 
cooled toward her. 

Stories of want and suffering are plenty 
enough and familiar enough. I need not 
dwell upon this‘one. Dotbtless we have 
all’ heard sadder, and life is too short, 
and Interests, and duties, and pleasures crowd 
upon us tdo fast, to allow us to turn aside and 
mourn with every mourner. But to Raynor 
this was the absorbing interest of the next 
few days. It was his arm that supported little 
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Norah when she went down into the dark 
valley, and his low voice that tried to comfort 
the mother, when she awoke from the merci- 
ful stupor in which she had sat for days, to 
find her darling dead. It was a most unac- 
customed duty with Raynor, and he wondered 
at himself as he performed it. ; 

They laid Norah’s poor little form in a bed 
of the pure lilies that had been her last earthly 
pleasure—and then carried her away out of 
the city to a little spot of consecrated ground, 
where the willows swing in the breeze and 
birds sing all day. It was witha strangely 
reverent feeling that Raynor took his last 
look at the little face belore he left it. The 
blue eyes were closed, and the long, dark 
lashes lay on the marble cheek which rested 
on its pillow of a ' Those little hands so 
meekly folded, ne holy work for him 
when they were stretched out to receive his 
lilies. In his heart he blessed the child as he 
turued away. 

In a day or two the mother and sister were 
ready to start again on their journey; this 
time provided with everything necessary for 
their comfort, thanks to unwearied 
care. He weut with them to-the station when 
the time came to go. He could noi trust then 
not to make another mistake, and he did not 
feel as though his work was done until they 
had arrived at their destination. 

They were early, and Raynor sat dowa with 
Neilie in a waitiug-room. He had hardly had 
time to speak with her io the hurry of their 
preparations, and uow ‘he wanted to give a 
few parting directions. 

“ You must write to Nellie, as soon as 
you get there, so that I may not be anxious 
about you,and after that, as maay times as you 
like. I shat! always be glad to hear from you.” 

He stopped, woadering at the deep flush 

spread over her face. 

“T don’t know how to write,” she said. 

_ How could he have been so careless and 
stipid as to wound her io that way? He 
hardly knew how to rectily his mistake. 

“Never mind,” he said, encouragingly. 
“It don't take iong and you'll soon leara, 
You know you're going to school just as sooo 
as you are settled.” 

The minutes hurried along while he talked 
to her, feeling a strange reluctaace at the last 
to lose her, anda strange, suddea interest in 
the dowucast face before him. He hada’t 
supposed her as pretty as she proved herself 
to be; her deep mourning set off her striking 
face remarkably. 
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She hardly seemed to hear what he said, 
but raised her eyes now and then to the clock 
as if she grudged the flying minutes, 

. “Now L suppose you must go,” he said, at 
last, rising and taking her hand. But as he 
held it and looked into her face, he was sur- 
prised at the change that came there. A 
sudden storm seemed to pass over her, 
shaking her frail, little form, burning in her 
usually pale cheeks, and. clouding the depths 
of her deep blue eyes. She clung te his hand, . 
and seemed hardly able to speak, All the 
passionate gratitude and adoration with which 
the few days she had known him had inspired 
her, seemed struggling for utterance, while 
the trembling lips refused to do their office. 

“O, what can I do for you, sir, to thank 
you ?” she broke forth, at last. “Let me do 
something for you. I would die for you if 
you wished me to!” And her voice died away 
in a passion of sobs and tears, 

Rayaor was startled at her vehemence, and 
tried to soothe her, feeling again that sudden 
thrill with which he had always met the 
glance of those deep eyes. She seemed no 
longer a child before him, and as he gently 
drew away the hair from her flushed face and 
tried to say a word of consolation, he felt in 
his heart a suddea vague unrest—he had 
always thought of her as a child before. 

“You needa’t die for me to show your 
gratitade, my child,” he said. “ Live, and 
improve every advantage you have, become a 
noble and good woman, so that you inay be a 
comfort to your father and mother. And 
don't quite forget me,” he whispered, as he 
laid one haad on hér thick, waving hair and 
looked into Ler lplifted face. 

The touch of his hand seemed to control 
her, or perhaps some inward monitor prompt- 
ed her to draw back into that reserve which 
she had always worn before him. There was 
one quick glance of those speaking eyes as he 
finished, that told him how likely she was to 
forget, and then she was almost calm again. 

As Raynor raised his eyes, they fell upon 
Maud Winthrop seated at the other side of 
the room. She seymed to have enjoyed the 
scene, for there was a flash of light in her 
eyes, and a spot of color that burned on either 
eheek showed her interest. She returned his 
grave bow with a very elaborate one, her eyes 
speakiog any amount of surprise, and interest, 
and hints at introduction and so forth, which 
he did not choose to see, Introduce Maud 
Winthrop to Mrs. O’Connor! 

He walked away with Nellie and her 
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mother, to the train, which in five minutes 
whirled them away. 

“So that is the little girl Frank Canterbury 
told me about,” mused Miss Mand. “Sne 
seems to have grown amazingly in the sun- 
shine of her new friend's presence. A year 
or two more will doubtless bring her to his 
democratic standard.” And with that, Maud 
Winthrop choked and strangled and other- 
wise exterminated a whole host of tumaltuous 
fears, and rebellious longings, and unquiet 
misgivings, that were struggling in her heart. 
She waited for the accommodation train, 
which was soon ready. As she expected, 
Raynor came into the car. 

He sat down by her. They had not met 
since that day of lilies. What evil genius 
‘prompted her to receive him in such a 
manner ? 

“ You're looking grave and sorrowful,” she 
said. “It’s parting with your friends, I 
suppose. Please accept my sympathy.” 

Something in her tone made him look at 
her—some fine touch of sarcasm that just 
showed itself and was lost again. That fittul 
color still burned in her cheek, and the light 
danced in her eyes. os 

“ Yes,” he said, gravely, “I was sorry to 
have them go. I had become much interested 
in them.” 

“You guarded your treasures too closely,” 
she laughed. “You ought to have allowed 
your friends the privilege of getting interested 
too. Indeed they have already becomeso. I 
have been practising ‘There came to the 
beach a poor exile of Erin,’ for these three 
days.” 

Her light tone was jarring and discordant 
to Raynor’s ear. “Sheis not so.refined as I 
thought her,” he said, to himself, “or she 
could not say such things. Perhaps she do::’t 
know the circumstances.” 

He could hardly speak to her as he had 
done, feeling the under-current of sympathy 
between them so undistarbed. 


“Some day soon, I would like to tell you 


all about it.” 

“O, Frank Canterbury has kept me inform- 
ed of the progress of evéfits. How soon may 
we expect the young lady again?” 

If she had only taken the warning of his 
surprised and questioning look! 

“Of course,” she went on, “ the gratitade, 
of which I saw so charming a specimen, could 
only find expression in a life-time of devotion. 
Tt is quite another Romney Leigh affair.” 

How much would Maud Winthrop have 


given, I wonder, a moment after, if she could 
have unsaid all the words of the last ten min- 
utes. She knew what she had done—one 
look at the face so perfectly quiet beside her, 
one swift glance of such dark eyes as met her 
own, was enough. 

And yet he would have pitied her, if he had 
known the strong and bitter conflict love and 


pride were holding in that heart, of which the © 


fair face gave so little token. Perhaps his 
heart might even have warmed toward her 
again. Ifshe had loved him less, she would 
never have lost him, but the very strength 
and depth of her love betrayed her. No one 
could know in what a struggle she had passed 
those few days during which they had not 
met. Her clear insight had already discerned 
in him the latent power, the grand possibili- 
ties, the earnest aspiration$, that others could 
not see. She loved and reverenced him, but 
humility was no part of Maud Winthrop’s 
character. To-day, when she saw in his face 
that deepened gravity that it had worn of late, 
it told her too plainly how much he had out- 
stripped her in the fulfilment of those aspi- 
rations, which with him were real, with her 
were artificial. How far behind he had left 
ber in these few days. 

It was the realizing this, feeling the dis- 
tance between them, and her own inferiority, 
that roused such a tempest of rebellious pride 
in her heart, 

Now the words were spoken that would 
probably separate them, and she was not the 
one to take them back. Perhaps this seems 
like a very little thing to divide two who 
would have come together otherwise—but 
people sit by each other’s side quietly, and 
every day drift further apart than oceans 
could separate them. One of them must re- 
sist the current, you know, and if neither does 
that, God pity them! 

Maud Winthrop was a woman who would 
“ die and make no sign.” “If I cannot com- 
mand his love as formerly, I will never receive 
it as a gift,” she said. 

But Raynor never gave it. 


Five years go soon enough on paper—they 
look short enough when one looks back upon 
them, especially if filled with zealous lite-work, 
with tasks and duties fulfilled, as Raynor’s had 
been. For his was no fitful reform, to be suc- 
ceeded by a deeper darkness than before—but 
a determined step into a new life, a laying 
aside of every weight, and a new and earnest 
start in the race. 
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He allowed himself no romantic anticipa- 
tions, no forsaking of old duties for new. 
The dull routine of business was as dull as 
ever, but he faithfully followed it. In time 
he succeeded in elevating it from its drudgery, 
and in throwing around i¢ that charm and in- 
terest, with which a cultivated mind can in- 


_ Vest almost any occupation. In these years 


he had grown into an earnest and vigorous 
manhood, into a strong and pure faith. 

This tall, after five years, he went back to 
his own home—he had left it a long time be- 
fore. All the oaks and maples kept green to 
receive him, though it was past their usual 
time of laying aside their summer robes, 
Pansies, and gay dablias, and asters, gave a 
gala look to the famillar gardens. Home 
looked Sweet to Him: Old friends and new 
welcomed him—all’ but one. She went out 
but litue, they told him, since her widowhood 
a year ago. How strangely that sounded to 
him! 

One soft Indian summer day that got out of 
place and arrived too soon, he went to see 
her. It was the same old place, and the 
horse-chestnut wees looked like old friends. 
One sent down a burr upon his hat by way of 
greeting. 

Into the gate and down by the stone wall, 
A clump of suow-white dablias grew there, 
and she was tying them up. Their beauty 
was too much for Wem to sustain with equi- 
librium. She did not hear him approach. 

* Good-morning, Mrs, Caaterbury,” he said, 
presently. 

He would not have been so abrupt if he 
had thought a moment; it was plain from her 
startled manner, that she had not known of 
his being in town. The none too rosy cheeks 
grew many shades whiter as her startled eyes 
recoguized him. He needed not to be told 
what Maud Canterbury’s life had -been— 
through what depths she had passed—what 
fiery baptism of trial and sorrow her soul had 
knowa. He read it all in the face so sadly 
changed, in the trembling hand which he took 
in hisyin the eyes that met his own, not tear- 
ful with the quick, easily-provoked tears of 
youth, but with a grave, éarnest sadness in 
their depths that saddened him to see. 

He could not trust himself to say anything 
to her but the merest commonplaces—re- 
marks about bis jouryey, the garden, the 
season, anything that would not suggest old 
associations and old friends. Now and then, 
when a@ familiar name came out as of its own 


accord, he involuntarily shrunk irom repeat- 


ing or noticing it. He had imagined them so 
far apart that they could meet without em- 
barrassment as old friends, and now he found 
himself trembling lest the merest word should 
break down the frail barrier between them, | 

By some strange process they seemed to 
have gone back five Jong years, and to stand 
in each other's presence as near, even nearer, 
in soul, than on that spring day I Bave told 
you of. 

Raynor had no choice but to go ‘there often, 
Some irresistible impulse seemed to draw him, 
and he spent hours of every day at Maud Can- 
terbury’s side, walking, driving, watebing her 
while she worked,in her garden, or talking 
with her.as they,sat upon the steps of the 
piazza. 

He asked himself in plain language, whether 
he really was in love with hex, but could get 
no very satisfactory answer. Certainly, the 
greatest pleasure he took now-a-days, was in 
her society. She posséssed a mind in pecu- 
liar sympathy with bis own, and he found it 
cultivated, improved, and regulated by time 
and discipline. 

Gradually, too, perhaps under the influence 
of his presence, sbe lost much of that sadden- 
ed gravity she had worn, aad became more 
like her old self, recovered some of that airy 
gracefulness that had made Maud Winthrop 
such a lovely girl, some of the delicate loveli- 
ness of person and manner that Raynor had 
once almost loved. 

Aud yet—he could reason and ask himself 
if be loved her! 

After a week or more, she said, one night, 
“ My little May is coming home trom the 
shore to-morrow, with her nurse. You must 
come and make her an especial call, for she is 
the princess of opr household, and we all bow 
down and worship her. I am sure you will 
prove no exception to the rule.” 

So when Raynor went to pay his respects 
to her royal highness, Maud took him round 
the house to where a broad, old-fashioned 
lawn stretched away under the apple-trees. 
Here the princess sat in state. Just at the 
corner of the houseya tall, scarlet maple shot 
up from the ground like a slender, transfixed 
flame, its glowing arches in brilliant contrast 
with the green surrounding trees. 

May held court undev it, sitting with her 
governess upon a low bench against the trunk, 
Raynor spoke to the fair-haired, blue-eyed 
child, and looked at her governess. She had 
chosen her place well under the flaming 
maple, for it suited her. 
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As Raynor looked at her, this girl’s cheeks 
flushed with a sudden glow, deeper than that 
the gay maple flaunted overhead,and the softly 
flashing eyes spoke—what? He was puzzled 
to tell, for the next minute their glance was 
withdrawn, and he met it no more. 

“Miss Eleanor,” said Maud, “you may 
leave May with me.” 

And the governess walked away. Raynor, 
looking after her, could not sufficiently ad- 
mire the grace of her motion, so unlike any- 
body else he knew. He could not get rid of 

‘the impression he had felt the first moment 
he looked at her. She was like a flame, and 
her light, undulating motion had in it some- 
thing of a fiery and barbaric element. 

Raynor asked no questions; where Maud 
did not volunteer information, was not for 
him to request it, but with an interest that 
puzzled himself he watched the girl when they 
met again. She was always silent and reserv- 
ed, but even in her silence there seemed some 
warm, bright attraction about her that made 
her noticeable. Raynor caught himse!f won- 
dering all sorts of things about her—whether 
she was educated, if she could sing, if she had 
the sort of voice he imagined, a full, deep 
contralto, if she really had had trouble, as he 
judged from her appearance. 

She came and went with little May, and 
sometimes she sat with them on the piazza a 
little while. Once, as she sat near Maud, 
Raynor surprised himself making a compar- 
ison between them. Mand, with her delicate, 
lily face and pale hair, looked strangely cold 
and passionless beside the other, whose pale 
face had that brilliant pallor that glows as if 
with a white heat within, whose waving black 
hair and soft, dark, eyes he could not help 
thinking were tokens of the warm and glow- 
ing nature beneath. 

Ah well, how did it concern him? But he 
could not help what was inevitable, and when 
in a few days she lost some of her first reserve 
and joined now and then in their conversa- 
tion, for she had become something like a 
companion to Maud, he listened and watched 
for her every word and look. 

Some nameless fascination seemed to draw 
him to this girl—there was something in the 
tone of her voice, low and full, and exquisitely 
modulated, that gave him a thrill to hear, like 
an echo of some half-forgotten music. Had 
he ever known her before, or any one like 
her, that now and then he could mark some 
familiar cadence in that sweet voice ? 

One October twilight, when the air had a 
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delicious early-autumn feeling, and the wan- 
ing harvest moon hung in an opal sky, they 
all went out on the steps to say good-night to 
Raynor. 

Miss Eleanor stood above the rest, leaning 
over the railing, a long spray of bright red 
woodbine caressing her black hair. If she 
was lovely standing there in the twilight, 
Raynor knew it. 

“ It is chilly,” said Maud, drawing her scarf 
closer around her shoulders. “I think we 
must have a fire this evening.” 

“ It’s nice,” cried little May, ecstatically, 
“and to-morrow will be a beautiful day for 
me to go to ride with you, Mr. Raynor.” 

“Yes,” he said, looking dreamily up to 
where that careless, unconscious woodbine 
toyed so gracefully. — “ We shall ride over the 
» brightest crimson carpet you ever saw.” 

“And Mr. Raynor,” said May, coming near- 
er and speaking confidentially, “ wont you 
take me over to Holyrood? Miss Eleanor’s 
little sister Norah is buried there, and she 
says it’s beautiful.” 

Did the skies open above Raynor’s head, or 
the earth beneath his feet, that his heart 
should give such a bound—so wild a leap, as 
if it would fain leave him for that graceful 
figure just in the shadow of the doorway. 

She was not so much in the shadow that 
she could not see and hear—and be seen too. 
For as Raynor took one step toward her with 
sudden recognition, and bright welcome, and 
somethiny else deeper than either shining in 
his eyes, her pale face flushed gloriously, as 
it had that first day he saw her two or three 
weeks ago, the deep eyes filled with quick 
starting tears. One moment she drank in all 
that his look told her, and the next she was 
gone—vanished away ee the dark 
doorway. 

Maud, looking up at tee golden crescent 
above them and thinking happy thoughts, 
saw and heard nothing—but the low and 
trembling voice that a minute after said 
Good-night—Maud,” and looking up, saw 
Raynor’s dark face glowing and exultant in 
the twilight. 

Raynor’s was not the only heart that leaped 
for joy that night. 

Maud went slowly up the steps and in at 
the door. A still figure stood at the great 
bow window looking out upon the road. 
Maud went and stood by her, and together 
they looked out to where Raynor went walk- 
ing home under the great chestnut trees. 
As they looked, he stopped a moment and 
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looked back as if some influence drew him to 
return, then went on again. 

“The summer of my life was late, Eleanor,” 
whispered Maud, “but it has come at last. 
My heart is blossoming. I can feel it bursting 
its bonds.” 

Had Eleanor no that she stood 
so silent? But Maud did not notice—she 
had almost forgotten her presence. “ Ich 
liebe dich! Ich liebe dich!” she murmured, 
passionately, and the blue eyes filled with 
happy tears, as they went searching out into 
the pale golden moonlight. A swift form and 
pallid face went shivering up the stairway. 
Eleanor’s heart was beginning to pay its debt 
of gratitude. 

Do you suppose Raynor went home to sleep 
. that night? Why had he not known her be- 

fore—how could he have been so blind, when « 
he might have known there was but one such 
woman in the world? He thought so now. 

Where had she been during the last four 
years in which he had heard nothing of her, 
and why had she come to that place? This 
was'the’ question whose sweet possible an- 
swer brought such glad promise to his heart. 
Why indeed had she come to his home ? 

He sat hours in his window, picturing to 
himself again and again that sudden sweet 
tumult of blushes into which his recognition 
had startled her. He recalled every incident 
of their early acquaintance, and that last pas- 
sionate outburst of gratitude that had so sur- 
prised him. He remembered even, the 
answering thrill her words had a-vakened in 
his,beart. This passion that again thrilled 
through his whole being was no new one, the 
sudden growth of a few weeks, but one that 
had lived and waited since that day. 

“T told you to live and remember me, my 
fair child,” he whispered, thinking what it 
would be for her to live for him. 

Had the moonlight suddenly grown pale? 
Was it already day? A crimson flush that 
was not daylight crept up the sky—another 
and another—then a long tongue of flame 
shot up into the night from beyond those 
distant trees. 

Before it sank again Raynor was already 
on. the road, running hard, beating down 
fiercely every tumultuous fear, not suffering 
himself to think. 

' . One and another joined him. They came in 
sight of the house. The gay maple was out- 
done now, for the brown old house had put 
on a gala dress it could wear but once, To 
the very sky it flaunted its brilliant streamers. 
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“Are they all out?” he tried to ask calmly, 
of one of the men who were passing water- 
buckets. 

“All but the nurse, and the little girl, and 
one of the servants,” the man answered, 
hurriedly. 

Some men were bracing a ladder against a 
porch upon which a woodbine-covered win- 
dow opened. Before they could step upon it 
Raynor was halfway up; he dashed in the 
window with savage blows, and stood in a 
little room inside—then out into the wide 
hall that was gay with its last illumination. 

From the opposite side she was coming to- 
ward him, holding little May in her arms. 
She had thrown a long, dark cloak over her 
form—her cheeks were glowing with excite- 
ment, and her long black hair fell over her 
shoulders. She looked as if the flames behind 
her were her natural element. 

Raynor thought he had hardly lived before, 
or that his whaje life had culminated in that 
moment of fire and flame when he caught her 
in his strong, protecting arms, and felt the 
wild beating of her heart against his own. 
Only a moment—then he drew her into the 
little room over the portico. 

“Wait here a minute while I hunt up the 
servant who is left; only a minute, close to 
the window with the door shut. I will save 
you, Nellie,”—and he was gone. 

Eleanor stood by the window; no one be- 
low dared to come up now. She might per- 
haps have gone down alone without little 
May, but she waited for the strong arms that 
could save them both—how her heart beat at 
the thought with a wild joy that defied the 
flames! 

A white figure burst into the room, with 
golden hair streaming, and blue eyes that 
searched wildly for the child. 

“My child, Eleanor,’ screamed Maud. 
“Give me my child,” and she caught May 
almost fiercely into her mother’s arms. 

A long tongue of flame darted through the 
door she had left open—the floor trembled 
and grew hot under their feet. The blue eyes 
sought for escape with despairing anguish in 
their depths. 

“©, my love! my love! must I die?” she 
cried. “Must.I die, now that I live?” 

Alas for the loving heart that never paid its 
debt of gratitude—wicked heart that shrank 
from the heavy reckoning! 

“ It de sweet to die for him and for what he 
loves—but O, to live!” Eleanor sobbed. 

Then the dark cloak was quickly wrapped 
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around the agonized mother and child. 
“Stand close to the window—he’ll save you.” 

Through the open door came Raynor, 
fighting his way with the flame. He saw 
only the dark figure by the window with the 
child in its arms. He caught her in a clasp 
as strong as death, and in a moment they 
were down the ladder—none too soon. A 
long jet of flame darted angrily after them, 
then the whole window with its woodbine 
setting flashed out in vivid crimson like some 
great palpitating carbuncle. 


“Eleanor! save Eleanor!” cried Maud, 
looking up. 

He dropped her from his arms, and looked 
at her pale face and golden hair with vacant, 
uncomprehending eyes—one moment, and 
then with open arms, and heart almost 


bursting with mad despair, turned toward the. 


ladder. 

He struggled fiercely with those who held 
him back. The ladder fell. 

Nellie had died for him! 


THE PERSECUTED DEACON, 


BY W. 0. EATON, 


Deacon Ropert Guy was a very thin, 
gloomy man, as poor in purse as in flesh—but 
he was pure. In fact he did not seem to have 
enoug® flesh to admit of his being frail, and 
the winds of misfortune appeared to have 
done their worst upon him, and to be unable 
to find enough more of him to catch hold of 
and blow away. Notwithstanding his slender 
habit, he had a red face; and despite the 
vacuity of his purse, he contrived to support 
a young and sprightly wife, of whom he was 
excessively fond, though she was the reverse 
to him. Having arrived in a small, censori- 
‘ous town, they took a cottage, ahd he was 
installed as a deacon there. But he was so 
reserved among the fair church-members, 
that he soon became unpopular. His wife, 
eager for society, to excuse her flirting pro- 
pensities, prejudiced others against him ; said 
he was a hypocrite, drank, gave her cause to 
be jealous, and that she could not say how 
much she suffered. 

She was, being handsome and free, much 
pitied by the young men—and he was severe- 
ly criticized by the gossips. They argued as 
to his real character—saying that he drank 
some kind of bitters very much, as was indi- 
cated by his red face; some had seen him 
smoking a pipe, which was one sign of dissi- 
pation ; all had seen him chewing, which was 
another; and his gloom was attributed to his 
consciousness of sin. So the deacon’s char- 
acter was voted “ hard.” 

On hearing of this opinion, the unhappy 
man said that he did not munch tobacco, but 
snake-root, for his nerves, and peppermint to 


conceal the smell ; vowed that his bitters were 


a temperance tonic; that he had smoked a 
pipe only at home, to drivé away mosquitos ; 
that he had been born with a red face: that 
he was true to his wife as much 4s a poor 
man afford to be; was 
gloomy chiefly because he was. with 
absence of mind. hy 

This defect was really his malefailing; but 
it was a cause of his being thought drunk on 
one occasion, when in church: he wiped his 
face with a towel, which he had put into his 
pocket by mistake for a handkerchief. 

The question of his dismissal was now agi- 
tated in high church-council; but as even his 
particular enemies, the females, could not 
testify to any “ overt act,” the question was 
dismissed, and he was watched. ° 

Chance called the deacon away on business, 
and he wrote home two hasty notes while ab- 
sent; one to his wife, the other to his land- 


lord, a mean, suspicious fellow, to whom he ~ 


was in arrears. That intended for his wife, 
was half-religious, half-cautionary, and groan 
ed thus: 

* Trust in the Lord—Virtue is its own re- 
ward—I know we are all sinners—but draw 
it as mild as you can—remember the golden 
rule—I confess I can never repay what I owe 
to you.” 

This, owing to his absence of mind, was 
slipped into an envelop addressed to his 


landlord. The other, intended for that per- 


son, said merely: 

“ Many expenses at home—yet you shall be 
paid—keep my indebtedness to you a secret, 
or, the town is so fond of scandal, it might 
ruin me.” But this was misdirected to his 
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wife—and the consequences were tremendous. 

On his return home, his landlord upbraided 
and ejected him; and his wife, flourishing the 
note, in a fury, insisted it was intended for 
_ some unscrupulous woman, and seized the 

occasion as an excuse for running away with 
another man. 

So, desperate, houseless, and wifeless, lone- 
ly and persecuted, the deacon thought he 
could do no better than to go off himself; and 
after an auction of his goods, he departed that 
town forever. 

“T will go to a city,” mused he, “for city- 
folks have a great deal of business to attend 
to, and wont mind persecuting me.” And to 
a city he went. The deacon engaged board at 
Mrs. Julianna Jointwish’s. 

During fifteen years of their married life, 
Mrs. Julianna Jointwish had scolded and her 
husband had drunk with such equal constan- 
cy, that it was a question, among those who 
watched, which would finally beat. It was 
settled by the defeat of Mr. Jointwish. He 
nestled himself comfortably into the grave: 
and,in the pleasing retirement of a large 
boarding-house, amid the Christian duties of 
cookery and dunning, the widow succeeded 
in concealing her sorrow at his loss. Indeed, 
for five years the weeds of mourning had 
faded from her form, and given place to the 
bright flowers of hope, which glowed in all 
her calico, and sparkled in her eyes at the 
coming of every new single male boarder. 
But, strange to say, though she was prosper- 
ous and willing, and had several offers, they 
came only from boarders who offered to set- 
tle their bills with love, as they could not in 
any harder currency. So the widow hoped 
on till the advent of Deacon Guy. 

His religion gave bim philosophy ; to avoid 
unpleasant questions, he said he was not sup- 
plied with a wife; and the landlady was much 
struck with him. He now became so dissi- 
pated as to be fond of his pipe; and being 
much in each other’s society, she joked him 
upon his lack of a better companion to put to 
his lips; and when he said it gave him great 
comfort, she said, with enthusiasm, that she 
liked it too. 

The deacon was now much struck also, for 
Mrs. Jointwish accompanied the remark with 
such a demonstrative grasp of the arm, and 
such a gimlet look of the eye, that his face 
grew redder than usual; and from that time 
forth, he smoked his pipe more persistently 
than ever, and the boarders became aware of 
the affection hé so much deplored; namely, 
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his absence of mind; and the queer mistakes 
he was continually making on account of it 
caused them much daily merriment. 

“He is certainly in love with somebody,” 
they would slyly say, within hearing of the 
landlady ; “ and who can that somebody be?” 

The exulting widow smiled, and felt that 
she knew very well, especially when the ab- 
sent-minded man once happened to mistake 
her room for his own, locked himself in and 
slept there, and in the morning put on her 
waist instead of his vest, and wore it at the 
breakfast-table; and, with one of her ribbons 
necktie, substituted the sugar-bowl for 
his coffee-cup, and stirred the sugar with a 
knife. 

“ He is ramping, red hot with love!” thought 
Mrs. Jointwish,“ and unless he goes wholly 
crazy on account of me, he'll propose very 
soon.” 

To speed the desired crisis, she now ten- 
derly consulted his tastes as to a lady’s dress, 
and arrayed herself accordingly—warmly 
praised his looks and ways before his*face— 
sighed like a small steamboat—glanced blaz- 
ingly at him like a Drummond light—pro- 
nounced his name with affectionate lingering 
—* R-r-robert ”—put herself purposely in his 
way as if not seeing bim, and when he ap- 
proached, started with a short shriek of “ Dear 
land! is it you? How you agitated me—I 
was that very moment thinking of you. Are 
you an enchanter ?” 

But the deacon continued provokingly 
backward, and the inflammable landlady, after 
attributing his neglect of duty first to his ex- 
cessive use of the pipe, and then to his ab- 
sence of mind, at last concluded his reserve 
to be owing to excessive bashfulness. 

“T can’t wait avy longer!” concluded she 
one evening, when the tea-things were cleared 
away, and the absent-minded man was sitting 
on the back stoop, absorbed with his pipe. 
“To be kept in suspenders is worse than 
roasting over a slow fire.” 

, She went out and tapped him on the 
shoulder. 

“Deacon Robert,” whispered she, “it is 
useless for us to conceal our feelings; and if 
you offered, I should certainly accept.” 

“With pleasure, ma’am,” said he, offering 
his pipe. 

“Ono! not that. I didn’t want to smoke. 
Though I am fond of the smell, and like to see 
you smoke, I will not smoke myself. But 
don’t you understand my meaning? Can’t 
you smoke that, dear?” 


“ Smoke what, ma’am ?” asked he, with a 
vacant stare. 

“ My attentions—my love—I will be your 
—your wife!” 

“Mrs. Jointwish,” calmly replied he, 
knocking the ashes from his pipe, “ you are a 
very industrious—” 

“O, you are too kind!” 

“ Painstaking and loving, attentive—” 

“ Yes, yes, deacon—but say yes yourself.” 

“ Go-ahead sort of a creature—” 

“You shall always find me so, sweet 
darling!” 

“T hope so, and I hope you will go ahead, 
and find somebody who will consent to have 
you. As to me—” 

“ What, deacon ?” 

“ My affections are already engaged.” 

“Eh! Love another?” 

“Two others, ma’am; Heaven and my 
pipe ;_ and before I would think of marrying, 
T’d cut my head off.” 

“Then you refuse me!” said she, sharply, 

“ Respectfully decline you, as a wife.” 

“As a wife! You impudent fellow! Do 
you think you could have me as anything 

else, I wonder ?” 

“ Nothing but a landlady.” 

“Nothing but a landlady!” screamed she, 

giving him a push. “And is this the return 
for all my attentions, my fondness, my sub- 
mission to your pipe, and your ridiculous 
blunders in my house? you beet-faced hypo- 
crite and herring-boned mumchance! you— 
you—ha, ha! you smoke-dried skeleton of a 
pipe-sucking fool! p’r’aps you thought I was 
in earnest, and took you for a nosegay? Let 
me tell you that though I pretended to love 
the stench of tobacco, to see how far your in- 
solence would go, 1 despised you and it, the 
first time my eyes and nose’were aware of 
you. It is I who have made a fool of you, and 
the first time I catch you smoking in my 
house again, out you go—you brutal spectre 
—you sodden-witted specimen of a stale sar- 
dine! There’s for you!” With this proof 
that her ancient scolding powers were still 
lively, she smashed his pipe, and the horrified 
deacon went directly up to bed, leaving her to 
hate him worse than Potiphar’s wife did 
Joseph, when he left nothing but a rag asa 
keepsake. 

The mortification of both was increased by 
the loud laughter of the watchful boarders 
up stairs, who having suspected that “ some- 
thing was up,” had overheard the proposal 
and the result; and Mrs. Jointwish that 
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night resolved, in the chill solitude of her 
chamber, to get rid of the deacon as soon as 
possible, as while he remained he would be a 
standing memorial of her disappointment. 
Therefore she began to persecute him for 
his pipe’s sake, and whenever he entered a 
room where she was, she would cough, snuff 


the air scornfully, and complain there was a 


sickening odor of stale tobacco somewhere, 
and she wondered that men could rot them- 
selves away by its use, and be fond of that 
which disgusted even beasts. 

Unwilling to go, and hoping to pacify her, 
the deacon declared before all that he would 
smoke no more, and kept his promise; but 
this she pretended to doubt, coughing, snuff- 
ing and complaining every day; and still 
further to prejudice the rest against him, she 


accused him of being a thief, when one day . 


he attempted, in a fit of absence of mind, to 
clean his nails with a tea-spoon, which he 
drew from his pocket, where he had placed it 
by mistake for his jack-knife. 

But the boarders understood the situation 
and sympathized with the weak victim, whom 
they declared to be an honest, though singu- 
lar person ; and now she, exasperated, in order 
to prove him a liar, vowed that he did smoke 
in his room every night, after all had gone to 
bed, and that she had to smother herself under 
her bedclothes to prevent being suffocated. 

The boarders ridiculed the idea, but she 
shook her head significantly, and said they 
would yet be convinced that the deacon was 
a sly impostor. 

“We are open to conviction,” said they, 
gravely, “but you must give us proof first.” 
And while feigning to keep a nose-watch on 
him, they kept an eye-watch on her. 

Late one night, all having retired, and the 
lights being all extinguished, the creaking of 
the landlady’s door was heard, then a step in 
the entry, then the scratching of a match. 
Three or four boarders heard, and softly leav- 
ing their chambers, peered though the dark- 

ness, and at once detected the diabolical plan 
of Mrs. Jointwish. She was smoking a pipe 
at the door of the sleeping deacon; and by 
the fitful light they saw her in the act of puff- 
ing the smoke into his chamber, through the 
keyhole! 

“They'll believe me now,” they heard her 
mutter, “ for I'll make them all smell the room 
in the morning.” 

“ The artful wretch!” whispered the listen- 
ers. “ ought to be punished for such 
atrocity.” 
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“Tl fix her!” said one, who, rasher than 
the rest, seized a can of petroleum, and softly 
creeping up behind the smoking woman, 
drenched her night-dress with the contents, 
and then—horrible to relate !—set fire to it. 

The sudden light thrown on this dark trans- 
action was more than the thoughtless fellow 
had bargained for; for the fearful blaze was 
instantly communicated to the garment in 
which he was arrayed, and caused him to beat 
a sudden retreat to his room, dreadfully 
scorched and singed, and there he smothered 
the flame under the bedclothes. 

But Mrs. Jointwish was not so fortunate. 
Startled by the frightful blaze, she shrieked 
in terror and agony—down dropped the in- 
sidious pipe—up flared torturing flame—down 
dropped the screaming victim before the dea- 

. con’s door, writhing and imploring help—out 
rushed everybody, with cries of “ Help!” and 
“ Fire !”—and among them the absent-minded 

deacon who on this oecasion exhibited great- 

er presence of mind than any—for seizing his 
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persecutor in his arms, he bore her swiftly to 
the bath-room on the same landing, and drop- 

ping her in the tub, let loose the shower-bath, 

whose copious flow, by dint of half-drowning, 

preserved her from a horrid death. It is need- 

less to dwell on the fact that she was very 

much burnt and very much put out. 

While sick, Mrs. Julianna Jointwish con- 
fessed the pipe, and that she had fallen into a 
worse pit than she had intended to dig for the 
deacon. Her love and gratitude to her pre- 
server were warmly and so remorsefully ex- 
pressed, that he, while nursing her, was much 
melted. In the Christianity of his persecuted 
heart he forgave her all, and happiness was the 
result. Before she got well, the deacon’s run- 
away wife was blown up in a steamboat, and 
he concluded to accept a woman “ who had 
been through fire and water on his account.” 
But he first exacted her consent that he might 
be as absent-minded as he pleased, so long as 
not absent in person, and that he might smoke 
like a Dutchman to the latest day of his life. 
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Ceanothus. 

American hardy and half-hardy shrubs, with large 
spikes of very ‘mall flowers. The most ornamental 
species of the genus is C. azwreus. C. Americanus is 
the least ornamental of all the kinds; and C. collinus 
is a dwarf plant, not above two feet high, with a pro- 
fusion of white flowers. The last two are quite hardy, 
but the other kind should be trained against a south 
wall, and protected from severe frosts by a thatched 
coping. They should all be grown in a compost con- 
sisting of three-fourths of heath mould, or a mixture 
of sand and peat, with one of loam, and the soil 
should be well drained. 


Stapelia. 

Very curious stove-plants, with showy flowers pro- 
ceeding from the root, which smell so much like car- 
rion, that flesh-flies have been known to lay their 
eggsupon them. As these plants are very succulent, 
they are very apt to drop off, if they are grown in 
rich soil, or too much watered. They succeed best in 
sandy loam mixed with lime rubbish; and they are 
propagated by cuttings, which should be laid on a 
shelf for two or three days to shrivel before they are 
planted. The plants from which the cuttings are 
taken should be kept quite dry for some time after- 
wards, as they are apt to rot from the wound. 


Fontanesia. 

A shrub or low tree, resembling in its general ap- 
pearance the common privet, but with handsomer 
flowers, which are first whitish, but afterwards be- 
come of a brownish yellow. It is a native of Syria, 
where its leaves remain on all the year. It will grow 
in any common garden soil, and it is propagated by 
layers, cuttings, and grafting on the privet. 


Gagea. 

Pretty little European bulbous plants, generally 
with small dingy yellow flowers. They should be 
grown in sandy soil, and will not require taking up 
in winter. The plants belonging to this genus were 
formerly considered to belong to ornithogalum. 


Lespedeza. 

Pea-flowered perennial plants, nearly allied to the 
French honeysuckle ; which only require to be planted 
in any common garden soil, in the open borders. 
Sea Lavender. 

Singular plants, the foot-stalks of the flowers of 
which are colored so as to resemble flowers, while the 
real flowers are the white part at the extremity of 
the purple. The handsomest species belonging to 
the genus is S. arborea, a native of the Canaries, which 
is quite shrubby. splendid plant should have 
plenty of room for its roots; and thus, when there is 
not a conservatory for it to be planted in, it does bet- 
ter in the open border, with a slight protection during 
winter, than in a pot ina greenhouse. The soil in 
which it is grown should be half sandy loam and half 
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The Florist, 


vegetable mould. It is extremely difficult to raise 
young plants by cuttings; and though nurserymen 
contrive to make layers, it is so difficult an operation, 
as to be scarcely practicable by an amateur. The 
common kinds are increased by seeds, or by dividing 
the root ; and they should be allowed plenty of space, 
as they are easily killed when crowded by other 
plants. 


Clintonia. 

Beautiful little annuals, flowering profusely the 
whole summer. They are natives of California, but 
will bear heat better than the generality of annuals 
from that country. They are generally raised on a 
hotbed (the seeds being sown in February), and 
planted out in May; but they may be sown in the 
open border in April. They require a very rich soil, 
consisting of one part of sandy loam, two of vegetable 
mould, and one of rotten manure; or, where vege- 
table mould cannot readily be procured, of equal 
parts of sandy loam and manure; and they should be 
constantly watered while they are growing. The 
seed-pod is below the flower, and looks like its foot- 
stalk. If the seeds are sown in pots as soon as they 
are ripe, and kept in shelter all the winter, they will 
be ready for planting out into beds or boxes, fora 
veranda or balcony, in March or April, and they will 
be brilliantly in flower by May; and if constantly 
watered, they will continue to produce a succession 
of blossoms, till the plants are destroyed by frost. 


The Spanish Broom. 

A well-known upright shrab, with upright deep- 
green branches, and very few leaves, which soon 
drop off. The flowers, which are in terminal ra- 
cemes, are large, and of a deep yellow. It is ana- 
tive of Spain and Portugal, and, in short, of the 
whole of the south of Europe, where it grows in 
rocky situations, and in dry gravelly soils. It pro- 
duces a good effect in a shrubbery, and it will grow 
vigorously wherever the soil is gravelly or sandy; 
but it does not thrive in clay, as it has along tap- 
root, which it can only send down where the soil i 
free. It is generally propagated by seeds. 


Chorosema. 

Beautiful New Holland shrubs, thriving well in an 
equal mixture of Ibam, sand and peat. They are 
rapidly increased by cuttings in sand under a bell- 
glass, or by seeds, which are frequently ripened in 
abundance. All the species are worth cultivating; 


. and they are interesting, not only for their beauty, 


but on account of the story told as the origin of their 
name. It is said that Labillardiere had been wan- 
dering in New South Wales for several days, in great 
distress for water, all the springs he found being too 
brackish to drink; when at last he and his compan- 
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ions found a fresh-water spring, near which grew 
some of these plants, which Labillardiere named 
Chorozema, from two Greek words, signifying to 
dance with joy from drinking. 
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The Bousetwite, 


Pound Cake. 

Take one pound of white sugar and three-quarters 
of a pound of butter beat to a cream; ten eggs, the 
whites and yolks beaten separately; add the yolks, 
well beaten, to the butter and sugar; add a glass of 
white wine, half a teaspoonful of mace, half a nut- 
meg, or any flavor that is preferred. Beat it well to- 
gether; add the whites, and beat it until it is well 
mixed; add a pound of fiour, beat it in well, and 
strew in a cupful of dried currants. Bake it in tin 
square pans half an hour. 

Arrowroot Custard. 

In winter, when eggs are very dear, take two table- 
spoonsfal of arrowroot mixed in a teacup of cold 
milk; boil a quart of milk, beat up three eggs, and 
mix in the arrowroot. Pour in the boiling milk, 
stirring the eggs and arrowroot continually; put it 
in a pitcher, and boil it as above directed. 


Tipey Cake. 

Bake a sponge cake in a mould; blanch a handful 
of almonds, split them in four pieces, and stick the 
cake full of them; set ina deep glass dish, turn over 
it as much white wine as the cake will absorb, and 
lét it stand an hour. Turn in as much soft custard 
as the dish will hold. 

Wedding Cake. 

One pound of butter, one of sugar, ten eggs well 
beaten, half a pint of brandy, a glass of wine, three 
nutmegs, a tablespoonful of mace, one pound of flour, 
two of currants, one of stoned raisins, and half a 
pound of citron. This makes one large loaf. 

Cold Cake. 

Beat to a cream three-quarters of a pound of but- 
ter and one pound of fine white sugar; add the yolks 
of fourteen eggs, the grated rind of two lemons, and 
one pound of flour; beat all together very well. Bake 
in a tin pan lined with buttered paper. 


Cup Cake. 

One cup of butter and two cups of sugar beat to- 
gether, four eggs well beaten, one cup of sour milk, 
one teaspoonful of saleratus, and five cups of flour. 
Flavor it with spices to the taste. Adda cup of cur- 
rants, and bake it half an hour. 

Wine Jelly. 

Soak half an ounce of gelatine in half a pint of 
water fifteen minutes; then add half a pint of boiling 
water; set it on the fire; keep stiring it till the gela- 
tine is dissolved; add the juice of two lemons, sugar 
to your taste, and Madeira wine enough to make a 
quart inall. Strain it, and set it to cool. 


Fried mashed Potatoes in various shapes. 
Roast twelve fine potatoes; when done, take out the 

interior, which form into a ball; when cold, put them 

into a mortar, with a piece of butter half the size of 


salt, pepper, chopped eschalots, chopped pars- 
grated nutmeg, mix them with the yolks of 

two whole eggs; then form Into croquettes 

it the size and shape of a small egg, and bread- 
crumb them twice over, and fry them to a light 


One pound of white sugar and the yolks of twelve 
eggs well beaten together; add the rind of a lemon 
grated, and the juice of halfa one; beat it very light; 
then add the whites of the eggs well beaten; beat it 
fifteen minutes; add three-quarters of a pound of 
flour, and beat it just enough to mix the flour in, 
Bake it in deep, square pans, or in a wooden box, 
half an hour; try it with astraw; when the cake is 
done it will not adhere to the straw. 


A common Loaf Cake. 

Three-quarters of a pound of buttef, a pound and 
a half of brown sugar, and beat them well together; 
then add one pint of molasses, one pint of sour milk, 
one spoonful of saleratus, five eggs, one spoonful of 
cloves, one of allspice, one of cinnamon, one nutmeg, 
and three pounds of flour, and then two pounds of 
currants, and one of stoned raisins. This will make 
about three loaves. Bake it two hours. 
To clean Glasses. 

Glasses should be first washed in warm clean soap- 
suds, and rinsed in fresh cold water ; wipe off the wet 
with one cloth, and finish them with another. 


Paper. 

It has been found that paper which has been very 
imperfectly bleached, may be rendered thoroughly 
white by pouring upon it in succession, as dilute solu- 
tions, three and a half parts alum, one part chloride 
of barium, a little free hydrochloric acid, and one- 
eighth of a part calcined chalk—stirring well during 
the operation. The fibresof the paper become firmly 
coated with the brilliant white sulphate of barytes 
which is formed. 


Wine Jelly. 

Dissolve an ounce of Russia isinglass in a cup of 
water; sweeten and flavor a quart of good old Ma- 
deira wine, and add the isinglass. Heat it very hot, 
strain it through a hair sieve into a mould, and let 
it stand six or eight hours. 


Cure of Neuralgia. 

Half a drachm of sal ammonia in an ounce of cam- 
phor water, to be taken a teaspoonful at a dose, and 
the dose to be repeated several times, at intervals of 
five minutes, if the pain be not relieved at once. 
Cooking Meats. 

The most economical way of cooking meat is to boil 
it, if the liquid be used for soup or broth, as it always 
ought to be. 
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' the ball; pound them well together, season witha 
‘ brown color in a stewpan of hot lard, and serve as 
garniture where required. x 
: Sponge Cake. 

i 
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Curious Matters. 


Relics of Paganism. 

Eighteen hundred and odd years have not sufficed 
to free the Christian world from pagan superstitions. 
The goddess Fortune, and the Fates and Furies, are 
still believed in, it would seem, by thousands of us. 
No temples, it is true, are erected to the one—no lus- 
trations performed to avert the vengeance of the 
others; but the soothsayers and augurs of Rome were 
not listened to with greater credulity by the worship- 
pers of the pagan gods of Olympus, than are clair- 
voyants, psychologists, biologists, and ordinary for- 
tune-tellers, by multitudes of gaping Christians, in 
this wonderful nineteenth century. We smile at the 
gullibility of the Central Africans, who insist that 
their “rain doctors” can open the windows of heaven ; 
yet how many there are in this metropolis, who go to 
advertising charlatans, instead of to the police, for 
information about lost or stolen property. While we 
are striving to convert the distant heathen, would it 
not be well to try our hand at doing away with pagan 
delusions nearer home? There is some excuse for the 
superstitions of the untaught savage, but none for 
those of the man or woman who has received a Chris- 
tian education. 


An old Bombshell. 

Some twenty years ago, a relic of the old French 
War was picked up at Lake George, which spoke 
loudly for itself, and told emphatically what it was 
made for. This was a bombehell, which was found in 
the lake, near the shore, under Fort William Henry, 
and which was in all probability discharged at the 
fort at the time that the Marquis de Montcalm be- 
sieged it, in 1758. This shell must, therefore, have 
lain at the bottom of the lake about eighty years. 
Those who found it, undertook the fool-hardy experi- 
ment of testing its efficiency, and applied a fuse to it. 
To their astonishment, it exploded, and a piece of it 
passed through the side of the Lake House (which is 
of wood), and lodged in an attic chamber. Mr. Sher- 
rill, the proprietor of the house at that time, deposit- 
ed this piece of shell, together with an account of the 
transaction, in the cabinet of the Brooklyn Lyceum, 
where both may be seen. The composition of this 
shell was found to be different from those now in use 
—the iron being mixed with some brittle and earthy 
material. That which makes this case the more re- 
markable, is the fact of the length of time which it 
has lain under water. 

Dogs and Cats in Great Britain. 

According to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
there are 300,000 dogs in the United Kingdom, for 
which their owners pay license, and it is computed 
that only one dog in ten is so licensed. Therefore 
there are no fewer than 3,000,000 of dogs. As for cata, 
there are no such clear statistics; but they may be 
set at double the number—that is, 6,000,000 against 
3,000,000 of their canine enemies. The sum that 
these animals cost their owners per annum is some- 
thing prodigious, and may be computed as follows: 
Dog licenses, at 12s., £180,000; keep of dogs, at 1d 
per day, £4,562,300; wages of keepers, at £52, £15,000 ; 


keep of cats, at 1-2d per day, £4,562,500—total, 
£9,320,600 ($46,603,000). The amount is a startling 
one, and so far as the number of animals is concern- 
ed, does not appear exaggerated. Taking the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom at 30,000,000, the esti- 
mated number of dogs gives one to every ten of the 
population, and of cats, one to every five. 


Horse-currying by Machine. 

Our readers may have heard of a device used for 
some years past by the London hair-dressers, and in- 
troduced at New York, more recently, by which the 
barber brushes his customers’ heads with the aid of 
machinery. A revolving brush is used for the pur- 
pose, turned by an elastic rubber band from a shaft 
above, upon an axis in the hands of the operator—so 
that every part of the head can be conveniently 
reached, and very thoroughly brushed. An English 
maker is now introducing what seems to be a quite 
similar contrivance for cleaning horses. What is, 
perhaps, stranger th&n the invention itself, isthe fact 
that it should not have been of Yankee origin, as it 
is certainly a fit companion for the American cow- 
milker and sheep-shearer. 


Material for Paper. 

A Frenchman has discovered that a good fibre for 
paper may be produced from the roots of lucerne. 
There are three varieties of this plant, all equally 
serviceable. His process is to take up the roots in 
December, wash them thoroughly, then crush be- 
tween rollers, and soak for a fortnight to convert into 
pulp. Paper is already made from the vine of hops 
and from straw; but if the roots of lucerne can be 
used for the same purpose, and produced in sufficient 
quantity, there would be an advantage for the pro- 
ducers of paper, who now complain that rags are 
scarce and dear. It is said that, in the soaking of 
the roots, a salt of soda and a coloring matter are ob- 
tained. 


Land and Naval Forces of Europe. 

The following is the statistical table of the land and 
sea forces which all Europe can now place on a war 
footing :—France, 903,617 men; Prussia, 650,000; Ita- 
ly, 424,193; Russia, 1,200,000 ; Spain, 271,900; Portugal, 
64,118; Holland, 92,000; Sweden and Norway, 139,000; 
Denmark, 41,490; England, 365,000 (including 230,000 
volunteers); Austria, 651, 612; Germanic Confedera- 
tion, 407,361; Turkey, 341,580; Egypt, Moldo-Walla- 
chia, Montenegro, and Servia together, 152,000; Bel- 
gium, 188,291; Switzerland, 80,650; Roman States, 
12,000, All these figures added up give a total of 
5,975,272 officers, sub-officers, and soldiers. 


Destroying Rats. . 

M. Cloez lately entertained the French Academy 
with a mode of destroying rats and other animals that 
burrow. The Museum of Natural History at Paris 
is, or rather was, dreadfully infested with rats, but, 
thanks to M. Cloez, it is now free from the nuisance. 
The happy thought of pouring bisulphide of carbon 
into the holes occurred to this gentleman, and the 
vapor, we need hardly say, was fatal to all the rats. 
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Facts and Fancies. 


BADLY SOLD. 

A man who recently visited the city, was taken in 
hand by a drummer, wined, amused, and treated in 
& most respectful manner, under the impression that 
he wanted to buy goods. On a bright, pleasant morn- 
ing, accordingly, our hero visits the store, where Mr. 
Lummocks, the drummer, receives him with open 
arms, and introduces him to his employer. But the 
man may tell his own story: 

He shook me heartily by the hand, and said he was 
really delighted tosee me. He asked me how the 
times were, and offered a cigar, which I-took, for fear 
of giving offence, but which I threw away the very 
first opportunity I got. 

** Buy for cash, or on time?” 

I was a little startled at the question, it was so ab- 
rupt, but I replied: 

“ For cash.” 

“ Would you like to look at some prints, major?” 
he inquired. 

“Iam much obliged to you,” I answered; “Iam 
very fond of seeing prints.” 

With that, he commenced turning over one piece 
after another, with amazing rapidity. 

“There, major—very desirable article—splendid 
style— only two-and-six; cheapest goods in the 
street.” 

Before I could make any reply, or even guess at 
his meaning, he was called away, and Mr. Lum- 
mocks stepped up and supplied his place. 

“ You had better buy ’em, colonel,” said Mr. Lum- 
mocks; “they will sell like hot cakes. Did hanged 
you bought for cash?” 

“Of course,” I replied, “if I buy at all.” 

He took a memorandum out of his pocket, and 
looked in it for a moment. 

“ Let—me—see,” said he; “ Franco, Franco—what 
did you say your firm was? Something and Franco, 
or Franco and Somebody? The name has escaped 
me.” 

. “I have no firm,” I replied. 

*O, you haven’t, haint ye? All alone—eh? But 
I don’t see that I’ve got your first name down in my 
tickler.’” 

“ My first name is Harry,” said I. 

“ Right—yes—I remember,” said Mr. Lummocks, 
making a memorandum; “‘and your references, col- 
onel—who did you say were your references?” 

“T have no reference,” I replied. ‘Indeed, I 
know of no one to whom I could refer, except my 
father.” 

_ “ What—the old boy in the country—eh?” 

“My father is in the country,” I answered, seri- 
ously, not very well pleased to hear my parent called 
the “old boy.” 

“Then you have no city references—eh?” 

“None at all. I have no friends here, except 
yourself,” 

“Me!” exclaimed Mr, Lummocks, apparently in 
great amazement. ‘‘O—O! how much of a bill do 
you mean to make with us, captain?” 


“Perhaps I may buy a vest pattern,” I replied, 
“if you have got some genteel patterns.” 

“A vest pattern!” exclaimed Mr. Lummocks. 
“What! haven’t you come down for the purpose of 
buying goods?” 

“No sir,” I replied; ‘‘ I came to Boston to seek for 
employment, and as you have shown me so many 
kind attentions, I thought you would be glad to as- 
sist me in finding a situation.” 

Mr. Lummocks’s countenance underwent a very 
singular change, when I announced my reasons for 
calling on him. 

“Do you see anything that looks green in there?” 
he asked, pulling down his eyelid with his fore- 
finger. 
“No sir, I do not,” I replied, looking very earnest- 
ly into his eye. 

“Nor in there, either?” said he, pulling open his 
other eye. 

“Nothing at all, sir,” I replied, after a minute 
examination. 

“T guess not!” said Mr. Lummocks} and, without 
making any other answer, he turned smartly on his 
heel, and left me. 

“ Regularly sucked—eh, Jack?” asked a young 
man who had been listening to our conversation. 

“Don’t mention it,” said Mr. Lummocks; “the 
man is a fool!” 


AN INQUISITIVE YANKEE. 

A correspondent writing from Newport, R. I., re- 
lates the following: Hon. Duncan C. Pell, who was 
Lieutenant Governor of this State last year, is a man 
of considerable eccentricity of character—a whole- 
souled, good-hearted individual, but decidedly “odd” 
in many respects. Nothing so much disturbed his 
equanimity as for persons to exhibit a curious dispo- 
sition, and attempt to know more of his affairs than 
he chose to tell. 

Many years ago Mr. Pell was about to erect a fence 
around one of his lots in the city, and in order to save 
himself from the daily interrogatories which he knew 
would be made by his neighbors and passers-by, he 
had a sign painted on which he displayed all the in- 
formation in regard to the fence which he fancied 
could possibly be desired or demanded. He narrated 
concisely the following facts: Who was owner of the 
land; why he fenced it in; how much lumber the 
fence was to contain; where he bought and how much 
a foot he paid for it; the quantity of nails to be used; 
the name of the builder, and the exact amount of 
land to be enclosed. Self-satisfied that he had an- 
swered all the questions that could be asked, Mr. Pell 
was quite happy at the idea that he had freed himself 
entirely from impertinent inquiries. 

But one night, or rather very early on a very dis- 
agreeable morning, Mr. Pell was awakened from a 
deep sleep by a loud knocking at his front door. The 
call appeared to be so urgent, that Mr. Pell thrust his 
head out of the window and demanded, in no gentle 
tone, ‘‘ What in the —— was the matter.” Standing 
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shivering in his only garment, Mr. Pell held the fol- 
lowing colloquy with the intruder: 

“ Does Mr. Pell live here?” 

“Yes. What do you want?” 

“Mr. Duncan C. Pell?” 

‘Yes; Duncan C. Pell.” 


“ Is it Mr. Pell, who is building the fence on Mary 


Street?” 

“Yes, yes, certainly. What of it?” 

“ Well, Mr. Duncan C. Pell, do you intend to paint 
that fence, or will you whitewash it?” 
~ The answer and the window went down together, 
and Mr. Pell retired to bed, satisfied that there could 
be no escape from Yankee inquisitiveness. 


NEVER TRAVELLED. | 

A story is told of an old lady who lived near 
Rochester, and had never seen or travelled on a rail- 
road, Wanting to go on a visit toasmall towna 
short distance from the city, she thought she would 
try one of the pesky things. So she went to the 
ticket-office, carrying her reticule on one arm and an 
old-fashioned rocking-chair on theother. She bought 
her ticket, walked out on the platform, put down her 
rocking-chair, sat down in it, took out her knitting, 
and went to work diligently. Steadily she rocked 
and worked, trains coming in and leaving as the car- 
time came r6und. The old lady made no attempt to 
get on the cars, but kept knitting. 

The day drew to a close, and night cameon, The 
last train was about starting, when the depot-master 
went up and asked her if she was going out. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the old lady. 

“ Hadn't you better get aboard, and seourea seat?” 


said the depot-master. 


“Thank you, sir, I’m very comfortable,” replied 
the elderly dame. > 

The train left. The master came around again. 
“ Madam, I shall have to disturb you; it is late; the 
trains have all left,and we must close the depot. 
Shall I send you to a hotel?” 

“ Well,” exclaimed the old lady, dropping her 
knitting and holding up her hands, “aint the thing 
goingtomove? Here I brought mychair from home 
so as to have a seat, on which some pesky man 
couldn’t squeeze himself. I’ve set here all day wait- 
in’ for the thing to go, and here I’ve had all my 
trouble for nothing. I thought it was a long time 
moving. I declare that these here railroads is the 
biggist nuisances and humbugs as ever was!” And 
the old lady, with bag on one arm and rocking-chair 
on the other, gave a toss of her head and marched 
off in high indignation. 

She mistook the depot for the cars, and expected to 
travel in it. 


A STRONG EXPRESSION. 


Some years ago, when pianos were not so numerous 
asat the present time, an Arkansas man, a genuine 
character, who had been born and bred in the back- 
woods, happened to be in a river town on the banks 
of the “ father of waters,” when one of its largest and 
magnificent steamboats was lying at the pier. Our 
hero was magnificently clad in a wolf-skin cap, and 
blue home-spun trowsers thrust into his enormous 
cowhide boots. His huge red hands were adorned 


megs, which gave note of his approach as he walked, 
like the rattle of the reptile, 

Attracted by the sound of music, the genius strolled 
on board the boat, and accosted the captain : 

“ Mornin’, stranger. Pretty pert music hereabouts. 
What mought it come out of?” 

“A piano forte, sir.” 

“A what?” 

* Piano forte!” 

“ Never hern tell of them ere thingsafore. Where 
mought it be, stranger?” 

**In the lower cabin, sir.” 

*Mought I take a look at the —— thing?” 

“ Certainly, sir; walk down.” 

The Arkansas man needed no further invitation. 
He went “down stairs” into the cabin, where two 
tables were laid out for dinner. Walking up the 
narrow passage between them, he swept off knives 
and forks by the swing of his coat flaps, but so intent 
was he upon the music and the piano at the further 
end of the cabin, that he heeded not,the ruin he 
créated. Approaching the instrument, he (literally 
devoured it with his eyes. The young lady who was 
seated at it continued playing, and the stranger was 
wrapped in silent wonder. * 

* At length, whey the sound ceased, he raised his cap 
respectfully, and addressed the audience: 

“ Ladies, Iam much obliged to you for the kindness 
you have done me, I never heard one of them afore, 
and never ‘spect to again.” 

“You appear to be very much pleased with it,” 
observed a lady. 

“ Why, yes, ma’am, I am—somewhat—and perhaps 
I should like it better, if I had an ear for music, like 
my brother. Yes, I like it well enough—but if my 
brother Dick could only hear that ere thing, ladies, 
he'd tare hié shirt and fall right thrw’ it!” 

The ladies had the sense to laugh, played another 
piece, and the genius went on shore highly delighted. 


WINNING A PRIZE, 


At a party lately, several gentlemen contested the 
honor of having done the most extraordinary thing. 
A reverend D. D. was appointed to be the sole judge 
of their respective pretensions. One produced his 
tailor’s bill, with a receipt attached toit; a buzz went 
through the room that this would not be outdone, 
when a second proved that he had arrested his tailor 
for money lent tohim. “The palm is his,” was the 
universal cry; when a third observed, ‘Gentlemen, 
I cannot boast of the feats of either of my predeces- 
sors ; but I have returned to the owners two umbrellas 
that they left at my house.” “I'll hear no more,” 
cried the arbitrator; “this is the very ne plus ultra 
of honesty and unheard-of deeds; it is an act o 
virtue of which I never knew any person capable. 
The prize is yours.” 

PROVERBIAL FOOLOSOPHY. 

Castles in the air have no foundation; but in some 
delusive schemes you will find abasement. 

Limited companies corrupt good manners, for they 
pever return a call. 

The way to make a hole in your income is to pay a 
large rent. 

The largest tin-tacks must be the Income-tax, for 
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with brass rings, and several warts as large as nut- that’s a regular nailer! 
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© OUR PICTURE GALLERY. 


THE NEW GIPSEY. 
Lapyr’s Marp.—* Indeed, mum, I wouldn’t keep it, for it hides too much of your face!’’ 
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A PLEASANT MUSICAL NEIGHBOR. 
Mr. Cattegutte is so infatuated with music, that he sometimes produces discords in the house. 
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AN EARLY DRINK. 
senna you what it is, boys, if I'd known I was to have been so dry this morning, I'd drank more 
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